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PREFACE 

Despite concentrated efforts from many sources, the unemployment sit- 
uation in the United States has reached the dimensions of a major crisis that 
seems certain to get T/orse. It has aroused nation-wide concern— from the 
president to grassroot citizens in small communities. Automation and tech- 
nological advances are contributing to a continuing reduction in the number 
of jobs available to inexperienced and \mskilled youth, while the number of 
youths is steadily increasing. If the National Government and other agencies, 
organizations, and institutions, who are working to counteract these trends 
are not successful, the labor market will reach a critical point with the 
entry of the post-World War II population increase. The methodology and 
objectives of the various groups involved in seeking a solution to this 
problem must of necessity vary; however, their ultimate goal remains the some 
to help establish in America a situation wherein every American can be as- 
sured on opportunity to live a useful and productive life. 

The workshop was an attempt on the part of the government and several 
educational institutions to tackle the problem from the standpoint of voca- 
tional and occupational guidance. The specific objective of the conference 
was to increase the awareness of high school counselors and principals of 
the resoiirces available for their use in guiding, advising, and counseling 
southern youth and thereby assist in making a substantial improvement in the 
quantity and quality of vocational and occupational education, counseling 
and training. 

The two-day conference revolved around several major speeches and 
various panel and group discussions interspersed with question and answer 
sessions. A preliminary evaluation revealed that most participants felt that 
they had gained a wealth of information which could be implemented in their 
own school situations. A subsequent evaliiation disclosed the fact that many 
programs, conferences, and activities have been initiated by participating 
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schools as a result of the ideas perceived at this conference. 

The conference and the present x’eport are the results of many hours 
of planning, organization, and preparation. It -was through Mr. Arthur 
Chapin's vision and skillful assistance that this conference Tfas made a 
reality. Since appreciation is extended to all the persons involved in 
making them a success. Special thanks go to Mr. Arthur Chapin, Special 
Assistant to the Secreta3?y of Labor; Mr. Samuel Danley of the Bureau of 
Engaloyment Security; Mr,. Hugh Ryals, Assistant to Regional Administrator 
of the same bureau; Mr. Brunswick A. Bagdon, Regional Director of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Mr. Howard Lockwood, Administrative Co-ordinator 
of Plans for Progress; Miss Rose Terlin of the Women's Bureau of the United 
States Deparabmnt of Labor; Mr. Anthony Rachel, United States Depai’tment of 
Labor; Dr. William Johnston, Specialist in Counselor Preparation, United 
States Office of Education; and Mr. Eli Cohen, Executive Secretary, Rational 
Committee on Employment of Youth for the splended presentations, as well as 

to the participants from the various high schools, the Tuskegee Institute 

% 

Student Personnel staff, the Graduate Interns, and many other persons who 
made significant contributions to the planning and pr^aratory phases of 
the conference and the present conference report. 

P. B. Phillips 
Conference Chairman 
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A glance at the changes which have and still are taking place in o\ar 
society and at those which threaten to erupt in the future to open up new 
horizons for those whom we now consider disadvantaged reveals a need to reach 
the youth of our nation^ directly or indirectly, in an atten^t to prepare them 
to take advantage of such changes. Since the schools of our nation influence 
in great measiure the lives of a lo:cge ninaber of youths, it seems logical that 
a conference involving school principals and counselors could make a profound 
iii5>act on the lives of such youth, conseqviently, on the nation. 

It was this kind of thinking which led representatives of Tuskegee 
Institute, the Office of Manpot^er, Automation and Training and the U. S. 
Department of Labor to arrange a conference entitled ’’Enhancing the 
Occupational Outlook and Vocational Aspirations of Southern Secondary Youth”. 
The purpose of this conference was to bring together counselors and prin- 
cipals from 150 high schools throughout seven southern states in an effort 
to examine and evaluate the guidance programs now in practice and to make 
suggestions for such changes as will be beneficial in working more effec- 
tively witi students, who in the words of President Lyndon Johnson, ’’must 
be instilled with the desire, the motivation, and the determination to 
equip themselves and acquire those skills that will enable them to coirpete 
for Jobs on the open market, on the basis of qualifications alone”; that 
is, in preparing Southern youths to lead productive and effective lives* 

The 1964 Workshop on Vocational and Occupational Guidance in the 
60 ’s and 70’s was also planned because of the acute need for high school 
counselors and principals in the Southeastern region of the United States 
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to have the Xateat information, contacts, and total resources available for 
their use in guiding, advising, and counseling high school youths* QJhe 150 
high schools invited to participate in this conference vere from the states 
bf Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, South Carolina and Tennessee* 
Invitations were sent to schools in both rural and urban areas without 
regard to racial composition. In addition, some private and parochial 
schools were invited to take part in the conference since these schools 
work with a significant number of youth from disadvantaged areas, 

Obe principals and counselors from the states noted above represented 
85 schools in 75 cities and countries, with school enrollment totaling 
76,710. The male-female breakdown was 37,396 males and 39,3l4 females* 
Eliminating classes other than junior and senior slasses, the enrollment was 
found to be l4,001 and 13,7^4 for juniors and seniors, respectively. 

Vocational and Educational guidar.ce and counseling in depth as well 
as consistently high quality has not yet permeated these areas of the south- 
eastern statex. Howver, it appeared that most schools attempted in various 
ways to provide some type of vocational and occupational orientation for 
their students. This orientation naturally varied. A common thread of 
economic, educational, social and cultural disadvantages was found among 

the families of the majority of the students attending the schools repre- 
•sented at the c(tnference. 

Some of the hypotheses of the conference related to the following: 

1. Suggested modifications in the counseling and special 
advisory organizational patterns within the schools. 

2. Increased development of programs of vocational and occu- 
pational education in counseling adapted specifically to 
the needs of the children within these schools and areas. 

3* Proper re -training and re-education through seminars and 

special classes for personnel in the area of vocational 
guidance. 
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ii*. Additional access to resoiirces, "both study materials 
and eqvxipment ond improved utilization of present 
instructional o«iuipment and guidance materials* 

5 * Continued increase of depth involvement of parents and 
community in the vocational and occupa.tional guidance 
program of the various schools. 

The conference 'was designed to huild vpoa the commitment of the 
principals and counselors in attendance in such a way as to provide increas- 
ing activity on their part in the area of a total developmental program of 
vocational and occupational guidance for their students. 

Harold Taylor, an educator, in an article ;in the December l 6 issue 
of !The SAturdas** Review , 1961, said the following: 

The educator must go to the root of the matter, and he must deal with 
the whole child. The root is in the social and economic conditions in which 
the child exists. The educator must deal bluntly with those who support the 
residential segregation of the colored people and the poor. He must fight 
those who wish to profit in real estate at the expense of the children. He 
must think of education as a total process, in which the conditions of 
society deeply affect the child’s mind, the level of his achievement, and 
the range of his possibilities. The curriculum, the classroom, and the 
guidance office are instruments for dealing ^-jith one part of the child’s 
life. But they do not and cannot function in a social vacuum. 

Nor is it permissible any longer to say that the social environment 
of the child is not the problem of the educator, but that it belongs to 
city planners, social workers, economists, housing experts, and society. It 
belongs to everyone, but most of all the educator. The educator is not a 
personnel manager, an administrator, an organization man, although his work 
Involves organizing, managing, and administering « He is a social and intel- 
lectual leader, and he begins to exercise his leadership when he recognizes 
the conditions of liis society and brings to bear upon them the force of a 
humanitarJasi philosophy. 

It might be added here that this same statement holds true for the 
total country, espeoially in those states which were represented at the con- 
ference, in. that the schools and the educators operating the schools are 
usually the only outwardly apparent institutionalized factors operating 
in some of the rural communities. In many instances the schools present 
the only contact that rural families have with institutional design and 
goals in terms of the social services of society. The schools must be able 
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to intei’pret the value of social changes as well as changes in technology 
and in the total economy within the community igad the countiry. Ihe new and 
extensive hui^dens upon education also provide the schools with new and 
creative opportunities for leadership in their community in the area of 
vocational tuid occupational guidance, 

A cross section of the occupational and career guidance programs of 
schools represented in this conference revealed the following facts: 

1. Most programs included in their preparation and exposure for 
students, a display of occupational vocational aids including 
posters, charts, career pamphlets, occupational exploration 
hits, and college and university bulletins, 

2. Home room discussions were designed, initiated and developed 
aroxmd areas of interest and students were assigned reports 
related to their particular occupational areas of choice. 

3« Individual counseling was available in most schools with some 
emphasis in the area of job requirement and the negative and 
positive aspects of available educational and job opportuni- 
ties as well as the continuing and increasing diversification 
of available occupations. 

4. Ihese schools used student evaluation as a prerequisite to 
adequate counseling and the evaluations took the form of 
general and specific aptitude tests, personality and interest 
tests, and cumulative student records. 

5« Ihe school programs suggested a wide range of activities -l^at 
were utilized to strengthen guidance programs including (a) 
individual and group conferences, (b) programs featuring 
representatives from Departments of Labor and Industry for 
former students who have achieved success and may serve as 
motivators, (c) classes in occupational guidance, (d) well- 
articulated guidance programs from the 8th tiji^ou^ the 12th 
grades with special attention focused on futvire planning, 

(e) career books, (f) interviews, (g) career days, (h) career 
clubs, (i) field trips, ( j) workshops, (k) films and film- 
« strips, and (l) special assembly programs. 

Among the schools represented, there existed a range in vocational 

training from a minimum of Home Economics and Agriculture to a curriculum 

which included Auto Body Repair, Automotive Mechanics, Barbering, Masonry 

and Bricklaying, Business Education, Carpentry and Cabinetmaking, Commercial 
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Cooking and Baking, Cosmetology, Dressmaking, Dry Cleaning and Laundry, 

Industrial Electricity, Technical Electronics, Plastering and Cement 
Finishing, Kadio and Television Servicing, Tailoring, Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting, and Practical Nursing Education, Most schools felt the need for 
a specific arrangement within the states, and sometimes between states, for 
the development of centers for vocational information, counseling and train- 
ing that could be utilized by school personnel as well as by the general 
community# Such a center would enable schools and school districts to 
develop and extend their existing facilities and materials and to be aware 
of the opportunities for gaining new facilities and materials in order to 
enhance the total program. Cross utilization of services and facilities 
was suggested as a possibility for schools grouped within a reasonable 
travel distance# 

Because this was a working conference many changes were anticipated* 

In fact, at the writing of this report, some changes have been innovated in 
schools and school districts as a result of the conference# Such a change 
was instituted Dr# S« J# Whisenhunt, Principal, Cobb Avenue High School, 
Anniston, Alabama, and former President of the Alabama State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, who had a special orientation program for all teachers and counselors 
and administrative personnel before the opening of the fall semester and 
implemented basic guidance and cinricula changes as a direct result of the 
conference# Other principals and counselors have reported similar changes 
which will be transmitted to various schools and other interested individuals 
from time to time# Further indications of changes implemented by partici- 
pating sd^OQls may be noted in the "Evaluation" section of the report. 

^ ^ is significant to note that the Vocational Conference was only 

one of a number of evidences of the Labor Department *s concern for the 



disadvantaged. The Labor Department is a co-sponsor of the MDTA project 
at Tuskegee Institute -which was made possible by the Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MDTA) passed as Public Law 82-415 March, I962. The 
purpose of this act was to help the disadvantaged one-third of oui' nation 
to successfully meet the challenges brought about by technological progress. 
It provides for up to fifty-two weeks of re-training for a million 
unemployed workers over a three year period of time, ending June, 1965. 

The Tuskegee project, which started in June, 1964 and ended in June, 

1965 ^ p\jrposes to develop and test a system of education for producing 
employable adults from the ranl^s of "hard core" rural, educationally defi- 
cient persons. It invloves the re-training of I60 persons in -fche areas of 
brickmasonry, carpentry, farm machinery repair and maintenance and meat 
processing. 
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A post-conference study of the schools connected with partici- 
pating in the Vocational and Occupational Conference revealed that in the 

u 

seven states represented, efforts ore heing made to expose students, parents, 
and communities to the wealth of information concerning available oppor- 
tunities in the areas of vocational and occupational endeavors. Such 
activities and programs, initiated in single schools, will imdou'btedly make 
a profound impression on the struggle to alleviate the perplexing unemploy- 
ment situation which plagues America toda^'. 

Tuskegee Institute, a co-sponsor of the Vocational and Occupational 
Conference, has indeed been a leader in the area of implementing suggestions 
perceived during the two-day workshop# It has planned a demonstration, 
research, and training program designed to establish a series of educational 
centers in designated counties in Alabama for the purpose of providing 
enriched educational opportunities for disadvantaged youngsters and adults 
in strategically located urban and rvual centers. While this program 
stemmed in large from the recommendations of the luskegee Institute Confer- 
ence on Disadvantage held in October, 1963^ it bears a significant relation- 
ship to the programs being instituted by other agencies, organizations and 
institutions to counteract the trends in unemployment.' However, the 
vocational and occupupational guidance features of the program are direct 
results of the Vocational and Occupational Conference. In addition, approxi- 
mately fo 3 :*ty-five of the counselors participating in the conference will be 
directly involved^ in the program. 

Questionnaires (see appendix) designed to measure the extent of 
improvement in areas consonant with the objectives of the Vocational and 
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Occupational Conference held at Tuskegee in May, 1^6h, were sent to participants 
from each school. J’igure 1 summarises graphically the responses made to each 
of the fo\nrbeen items. Hie most prominent improvement, which was listed by 88 
per cent of the respondents, was in the area of providing a greater variety of 
informative materials for their students on occupations and vocations. This 
was done through increased contact with governmental departments and agencies 
at all levels for the purpose of seciiring vocational and occupational materials 
and, in some instances, consultants. Local agenciel, educational insitutlons, 
organizations, and firms were reported to be instrumental in providing such 
vocational materials as pamphlets, filmstrips, movies, and kits. It was also 
significant to note that there has been an increase in the use of the Occupg»» 
tlonal Outlook Handbook by partic.ipant schools. 

!Ehe next area of marked improvement as noted by 71 per cent of the re- 
spondents was the involvement of students in the planning phase of guidance 
activities. Figure 2 indicates that this involvement was in the form of special 
student griidance committees, big brother and big sister clubs, student acti- 
vity programs, student surveys, and planning for career day activities. 

Sixty- seven per cent of the respondents recorded improvements in the 
accessibility and i^tilization of study and structional equipment and materials 
and guidance materials. Equally significant changes were noted in the area of 
identification of potential drop outs and the restoration of their interest in 
educational experiences. It was significant to note that a considerable number 
of schools listed economic insecurity as being a major factor involved in the 
drop out problem and initiated work-aid programs to help alleviate the situ- 
ation. Other activities engaged in by schools to detect and offer assistance 
to potential drop outs were in the areas of placement, scheduling, surveys, 
curriculum changes, in-service programs, conferences, home visitations, spe- 
cial assemblies, and individual co\inseling. 
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Figure 1. Extent of change in various aspects of vocational and occupational guidance programs 
of participating high schools resulting from the conference* 
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Areas of Involvement 



Veiry few instances of increased correspondence with the Departments 
of labor and Health, Education, and Welfare and of curricular changes were 
noted. Mild changes were, however, effected in the area of identifying high 
and low ability students and channeling them into areas consonant with their 
levels of interest and ability. These changes were brought about through 
such media as in-service meetings, remedial classes, conferences, special 
programs, discussion groups, career week activities, testing, and individual 

counseling. 

Persons responding positively to item #1 on the questionnaire indi- 
cated that programs and activities had been Initiated in their schools to 
stimulate greater involvement of parents and community in the areas of voca- 
tional and occupational concerns* Their guidance programs were rc-directed 
in eleven different ways. Figure 3 outlines these changes as they are imple- 
mented by the various responses positively to item #1, 

Responses to item ^ on the questionnaire revealed that a number of 
schools had made modifications in the organizational pattern of their coun- 
seling and advisory s©3?vices as a result of the conference. Included among 
these changes were greater enqphasis on the non-college-bound students, on 
the job-placement aspect of guidance, and on counselor-initiated leadership! 
closer coordination between general and vocational counseling and a closer 
association with employment services and with Manpower Training Centers; 
initiation of career day; additional personnel; reduced counselor load, 
organization of guidance committees; more group and departmental counseling 
and enlarged libraries of occupational information. 

The 33 per cent of the respondents making definite plans for the 
proper re-training and re-evaluation of their personnel in the area of voca- 
tional guidance named in-service training, extension classes, surveys, 
college-level courses, meetings, summer workshops and conferences and addi- 
tional personnel as their means of achieving the desired goal. 
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Most schools indicated that they were operating a follow-up program 
prior to the conference (a numher of the states represented re<iuire such pro- 
grams); a few programs were eu^anded as a dir*ect result of the conference. 

The questionnaire was most often used hy the schools in their follow-up stu- 
dies. Conferences with employers and college administrators were used in a 
number of instances to supplement the qiiestionnaires . While most schools 
studied its di*op outs as weU. as its graduates, a significant number studied 
only the graduates who attended college. 

Follow-up studies are a significant part of the school guidance pro- 
gram only when the results are used advantageously hy the school conducting 
them. Most schools reported that they used these studies to assess their 
strengths and wealaiesses in the areas of teaching and the curriculum* Others 
mentioned their use of the follow-up study to re-evaluate their guidance 
programs. As a result of the information gained from such studies, several 
schools adapted their counseling programs more effectively to the needs of 
individual students and were better able to place them before and after 
graduation. 

The returned questionnaires are but one small indication of the 
persuasive influence of the conference. The increase of concern and commit- 
ment is evidenced by the sharp increase of students applying for college 
from these schools and the active involvement of many staff members in career 
and development counseling. In addition, the volume of correspondence 
relating to occupational information has quadrupled since the conference. 
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EmplojTuent Trends and School Enrolhnent 

\s, y 

According to the U* S. Census report for i960, the current employ- 
ment trends in the seven southern states r^resented at the vocational and 
occupational conference are very similar to those found throu^out the 
country. The statistics reveal that non-whites suffer much more taen^loj^mant 
than do whites, and youthful workers have a more difficult time 
gaining employment than do older workers (see tables 1-7) • 

The deprivation of the Negro worker is reflected not only in his 
inability to get work, as evidenced in the high rate of unemployment 
among this group, but in the type of work he get when employed. Today, 

22 per cent of all unengoloyed persons are Negroes, although Negroes con- 
stitute only 11 per cent of the nation *s labor force. Whether the lower 
employment rates of non-whites is a function of poor educational oppor- 
tunities, lack of experience and training or discrimination, it is 
apparent that in the South too, non-white workers follow the national 
pattern of being concentrated in the lower manual occupations. 

In the case of all worksrs, the trend in unemployment shews that 
the groups suffering most from the changing structure of the labor market 
are those possessing the lowest skills and the poorest education.^ Perhaps 
this is so because it appears that most programs of schools attended by 
Negroes in the South are not sufficiently ori^tated in the direction of 
feathering the student’s knowledge of vocational and occupational infor- 
mation, particularly with reference to jobs in government and Industry. 

The supplementary data on the enrollment of schools r^resented in the 
conference illustrate the minimum persons to be affected by its pro- 
ceedings, one of the purposes of which was to help alleviate some of 
^ the aforementioned conditions and problems. 

1 

Statement by W, Wirtz, Secretary of labor, July 8, 1963 
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GRBETHilG AM) BRIEF REMARKS 

Dr. Herbert A. Wilson 
Director of Institutional Development 
Tusfcegee Institute 

Dean Phillips, Ladies and Gentlemen; I suppose it would be an under- 
statement to say that we are very happy you are on our cajiipus because I 
cannot thinly of any college or university that would not welcome with open arms 
an opportunity to have on their campus high school counselors and principals. 

I thinlt all of us have similar concerns and sometimes identical ones 
which are associated with an exciting era characterized by scientific, tech- 
nological, social, economic and political revolutions. I suppose all of these 
ore related and in spite of many negative aspects of t|i^se revolutions, this 
exciting era offers unparalleled opportunities for youth of this generation 
especially for those who have previously had very limited opportunities. 

Since men conceived the idea of democracy the almost single focus 
has been on the individual and his maximum development and personal fulfill- 
ment. This frequently ignores any immediate or long term relationship to 
society. I thinlc the present day demands no less in this pursuit or the 
pursujl.t of this worthy ideal, but I think the time has come when individual 
goals must be related to the good of society. The two must become one. In 
this day of rapidly expanding opportunity it is not enough to say "I chose 
this occupation because I think it is what I would like to do. " Instead we 
must take as realistic an approach as may be related to the needs and 
opportunities of society. Hot the least of these is found in government and 
industry and this will be increasingly so in the future. To state this 
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differently: an individual cannot exist in a vacuum. ®ie test chances for his 
fulfillment are to study and 3mow the society in which he lives relating his 
own personal goals to it; hence he mokes a two-fold contribution to himself 
and to society. 

Ohis thou^t I leave with you with the hope that you mi^t have a bet- 
ter and more fruitful conference which is for the good of the public and in 
the best interest of American youth. 

Thanh fpu very much. We are glad to have . you. 

PAHEL; THE ROLE OP THE HIGH SCHOOL IH PREPARING 
STUDENTS FOR EMPLOYMENT 

Mr. Samuel Danley, Bureau of En^loyment Security, 

U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Phillips, Fellow Panelists, Principals and Guidance Counselors 
from the various high schools; I bring you greetings from the Unitei^'^tates 
Deportment of Labor and from the Bureau of Employment Security. 

You 3mow that much of what we do on the Bureau and in the Department 
of Labor is determined largely by what you, the citizens request us to do. 

We are pleased that you have called upon us. In addition, it is a double 
pleasure for me to be here, not only as a staff member representing the 
federal government, but also as an interested individual visiting Tiiskegee 
Institute— on historical spot where Booker T. Washington established vocational 
education or popularized vocational education here in the United States; and 
where Dr. Carver discovered more relationships with the peanut and sweet 
potato and has contributed more to our culture in that regard than any * • i 
other man. Then too, if only to shore in a small way in the interchange 
and exchange of infoxioation about otir fast changing world and what can be 
done to moke our living in it more enjoyable. 
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The Iniportcince to all of us of becoming more fully aware of the 
world around uc its trends and changes cannot be overemphasized. Other 
than choosing a life mate, I can think of no greater decision confronting 
our youth today than that of making the choice of their life work and the 
determining of where they fit into the world of things. Now information 
exists all around us. We may not see it, or hear it, or learn about it, 
but if and when we do, it becomes knowledge. In our complex, modern day 
society, every individual needs to hear more, learn more, and do more. We 
all need to obtain a great deal of knowledge and skill in order to live, in 
order to work, and in order to enjoy, evern in a limited way, the manifold 
pleasures available in our econoi^y. 

Youth depend upon our hi^ schools to give them that knowledge and 
to develop that skill. Now it is not necessary, before such a conference 
as this, to recite the many, many problems— race prejudice, discrimination, 
social and economic deprivation — which the Negro has faced and is facing, 
and particularly the youth, first, in obtaining, and second, in enjoying the 
fruits of their efforts. 

Our purpose here today, in the li^t of current and future opportunities, 
is to determine the best methods we can devise to more effectively prepare 
our youth to meet these opportunities. There are actions which every itaier- 
ican, the schools, the churches, government and groups of individuals 
con take to direct the attention of youth to the urgent need for their 
becoming more fully prepared to accept these opportunities. First of all, 
it appears to me that teachers need to become more aware of and more sensi- 
tive to the tremendous changes occurring daily around us. I would like to 
digress here for just a moment to make this comment. It is very interesting 
^ to me. We have just had on opportunity to travel throu^ one of our states 
and visit some nine different Educational institutions and to talk with the 
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teachers. I found only one who could relate (or I should say who did relate) 
when I requested the information, the subject he was teaching directly to the 
woifk-a-doy world. 

That brings up this point j we are happy that guidance teachers are 
here today, but it is. not the guidance teacher who should be here today— 
it is the teacher who is teaching the subject. The teacher who is teaching 
the subject shows the relationship of the subject matter to the work-a-day 
world and the guidance teacher is the specialist who helps direct the child 
as to how he may get a job do3ng that particular thing in which he may be 
particularly interested 

To me, guidance is a problem for every school teacher, and no 
school teacher — is earning her salt, if she cannot relate the work she 
is teaching to the work-a-day world. 

I^t us reflect for a moment in our economic and Industrial situation. 
Today, machines con automatically perform routine labor, and this is true 
of all occupations. We may just as well look to the future. Any occupation 
which is a routine occupation can be mechanized. Anybody who is preparing 
just for a routine occupation is preparing for displacement in the future. 
Current imemployment and displacement figures disclose thousands of workers 
in America who are unqualified for the current opportunities which are 
open to them because of displacement by machines, automation, or whatever 
you wish to call it. They either lack the higher skills needed or their 
current skills and occupations have become obsolete. Greatest losses by 
displacement have been in the ranks of unskilled labor and farmers, since 
farming has also become mechanized. Eighty per cent of the youth in 
rural and farm areas must look to urban areas for employment opportunities. 

It would eeem to be just a matter of time before all routine, unskilled 
labor will become mechanized. Think of it -- machines like the cc^uter. 
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the Unlvac, can very rapidly perform not only routine clerical and mathematical 
tasks^ hut complex logical and decision*-making tasks, replacing, improving 
upon, and speeding up, even a thousand- fold, human performances of these tasks, 

Ihe latest human function now threatened with displacement through 
automation is speech. It is possible, by programming a sequence of vibrations 
of sound waves through a computer, to reproduce simulated speech without using 
the human voice. Yes, we have a machine today that actually talks and can be 
heard and understood as well as the human voice. 

One of the puiposes of this conference, I take it, is to prevent the 
kind of unemployment and displacement which comes from mechanization, even 
though a final responsibility for an individual* s growth may rest primarily 
on the initiative of the youth himse3jf. He must be interested and wont to 
learn. Educational and other organizations are in a position to do a great 
deal to assist and to motivate him in planning for his self -development and 
even in carrying it out, (Chose responsible for this conference are to be 
congratulated for proposing to do more in the way of assisting our youth to* 
better plan for their self -development. Out of this cooperative effort 
should come more effective methods that may be devised for more realistically 
assisting youth, particularly Negro youth, in developing and carrying out 
their plans for self-in^rovement. 

Lack of knowledge, perhaps, is responsible for more youths— and adults 
finding themselves in the wrong Job and many times without a Job, than any 
other single factor. However you may wish to describe it, or describe this 
age— (Che age of Cybernetics, The Machine Age, The Atomic Age, The Electronic 
Age, The Age of Technology and Automation— as we look to the future, it will 
be disastrous for anyone to plead ignorance as the reason for his plight. The 
role of .the high school is clear. Lack of knowledge cannot and should not be 
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used as a reason for failure. Lack of knowledge of the placement service or 1." 
the employment service should not he given hy any principal or any coiinselor 
or any teacher in any school as being the reason for the failure to refer 
drop-outs to the employment service. Lack of knowledge should not be a 
teacher* s reason for his failure to relate his subject to the everyday work 
life. I repeat, it would be disastrous for our youth — for any of us here 
today — to plead ignorance for our failure to help them in every possible 
waJ^ It woiad likewise be disastrous for youth to plead ignorance. Ihere 
may be reasons, but surely none of us can give ignorance as one of them. 

It is our moral responsibility and our binding duty, those of us here from 
agencies which have mutual interest in the satutory responsibility for 
training and finding employment for youth, to se^ to it that all available 
information and he3.p are given. 

Again, I would like to Just digress for a moment on this one point, 
and that is that ideas have power. To illustrate, an automobile at an 
intersection happened to collide with a train. The trainmen, some four of 
them with years of esqjerience, got out, looked at the wreck, and came to 
the wonderful conclusion that the onlj'- thing they could do woui.d be to call 
for the train wrecker to remove the week. A little barefoot boy, nine 
yeai'-s old, looking on, said, "Ha ha, ha, why don't you let the air out of 
the tires?" They let the air out of the tires and backed the automobile off 
the track; the train -went on its way before the weeker got there. I only 
point to that story for one reason. Ideas Have Power . Ejqoerience is not 
everything, and it matters not how long the school has been doing this, 
whether you have done this 30, ^0, or 50 years. Sure you t^ere successful, 
that is true, but that may not be the only way to accomplish that objective; 
so^ it is necessary for us to bring new ideas through out of experience. We 
hope, out of this conference, we will be able to do that. 
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Now, there is another point that is very necessary here for us to 
realise. In spite of all the marvels of the airplane > in spite of all the 
instnaaents, the skill, knowledge and ability of the pilot, he still must 
depend upon the guidance of the control tower to make a safe landing in a busy 
airport* So, too, must the youth of our hi^i schools in this fcrowde^ and 
busy age of cybernetics, depend upon guidance to make a landing in the right 
job in our economy. l!he responsibility of our high schools, and of all 
our schools, ds a matter of fact, is clear. The local office of your 
employment service can play a very important role and will, I am sure, if 
you call upon them. 

It was in 1950 that the employment services to hagh school graduates 
gained nationwide acceptance. A formal agreement was developed between the 
state supervisors of school guidance programs for the State Board of 
Education - ~ thif- iixludes all states in the United States - - and the state 
supervisors of er»^loyment counseling for the State Br-^loyment Services. As 
a result of this agreement, cooperative arrangements have been made in all 
states to provide coimseling, testing, and job placement services to schools 
in and on school premises. 

While these services are now provided routinely to seniors in 
accordance with the agreement, in a few instances, they have been extended to 
other students who need them. In the several states represented here, some 
Negro high schools have been provided with the service by the local office 
along with other high schools of the state; but, in some states, only a 
small percentage of Negro high schools receive this service, if you are not 
receiving this service, you are urged to check when you return home, and 
to request it through your nearest local state employment service in the area 
where your school is located. You are also urged to request counseling 
service for any student needing it. 
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Since its Inception, the United States Employnient Service and its 
affiliated employment services have been actively concerned vith the employment 
problems of youth. It is the intent of our national office that all youth he 
provided -with the kind of help that thej^ need in choosing a llfework in keeping 
vlth their interest, abilities, and aspiration. We recognliae, however, that 
the Job and employment related problems of youth are inextricably bound up 
with all of the other problems of becoming adults, and that these will 
ultimately be resolved. When all of the other resources of the entire 
community are brought into action. For this reason, the enployment service 
endeavors to work as closely as possible with the schools' and other organiza- 
tions in cooperative efforts to bridge this gap between school and work, youth 
and adulthood. 

There are now more than 1900 full-time local employment offices 
affiliated with the U.S. Employraeib Service. In addition there are several 
thousand more offices providing part-time services on an alternate basis, locate( 
primarily in rural areas. One of the most important functions performed by 
the employment service, which can be of use to high school guidance counselors 
and teachers is the occupational research program. This program emphasizes 
Job analysis in test development research. Through the study of the structure 
of Jobs, Job definitions have been developed, skilled levels defined. The 
relationships of skills, and the distribution in industry leading to the 
claffication of Jobs and coding structure. 

Through Job analysis it was discovered that a Job was a conbination 
of tasks. The study of each simple task revealed that it consisted of what 
was done, how is was done, why it was done, and what was involved. Grouping 
the single tasks, we have a Job. It i^as also discovered that applicants, 
other than new entrants into the labor market, presented some Job experiences 
which could be symbocially broken down into tasks and analyzed using the Job 
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analysis formula. Once job and estperience were analyzed, it became a siwj>le 
matter to match the elements, and this is what we mean by selection in the 
employment service. The matching process of similar elements# 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles has more significant occi^ational 
and job information than any other single book I know, and I would hope that 
every school has onej^ and I would hope that every single teacher would 

use it as often as possible. 

The next material that is very valuable, of ccurse, to the school 
teacher, would be The Handbook of Occupational Informa tion. You have seen 
it out on the desk. It contains information of some five or six hundred 
occupations, where they are in industry, the trends, and the complete 
package of information necessary in the field. 

The U. S. Employment Service, however, atten^ts to keep the D.O.T. 
current by the continual study of the changes taking place daily, in content 
and combinations of tasks in industry. A complete revision of the dictionary# 
now in printing, will incorporate more than 3,000 additional jobs, some new 
to our economy, but all new to the dictionary. It will include the up dating 
of all the job definitions of the old dictionaries, some 22,000. 

Hot only has the occupational research program been directed toward 
analyzing jobs, but also through test research, the analysis of basic 
abilities and aptitudes neccssaryto the development of skill in satisfactory 
performance of the job. Scientific aptitude tests have been developed by the 
U. S. Employment Service for determining occupational qualifications in more 
than 350 occuations. 

When a new worker has no experience, it is possible to determine 
his potential ability to learn, and to develop the skills necessary to the 
satisfactory performance on the job. This test is knows as *^he General 
Aptitude Battery," or GATBY, or GATB, which ever name you wish to use. It 
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cover nine aptitudes and have "been validated to measure the potential aptitudes 
required for success in more than one hundred fields of endeavor. It was first 
released for youths in the various states in 19 ^ 7 ^ administered in connec 

tion with counseling. Since that tir.ie, it has been used extensively by various 
state employment services and yearly administered to more than a half million 
individuals. In connection with counseling, it is generally given only on the 
request of a trained counselor and has proven to be the most satisfactory of 
all vocational tests that I Imow. There are high school students, who are 
not vocationally set who might benefit by taking this test. Vocational 
counselors present here today may wish to explore the possibilj-ty of using 
this service for some of their students, and requesting it from their nearest 
local employment office. 

Another significant function of the Employment Service is its labor 
market information program. And, if I might digress again, in my visit to 
some nine or ten schools in a state recently, I found no school teacher who 
kixjw about labor market information. That is, they didn’t admit it when I 
asked, "Do you know about labor? l^hat is labor market information?" 

How can one relate the subject that he is teaching to the work-a-day 
world if he doesn't keep abreast with the trends in labor market and their 
significance. It is in the teaching of relationships such as these that our 
school system is missing the total point. Boys and girls loiow what a carpet 
is, they Imow what a floor is, they kno^r what a window is, and they know 
what a curtain is, and when they take those words and put them in a different 
relationship in the Federal Entrance EKon, they: fa^l.^ The question is, "A 
carpet is to a floor as what is to a window?" If we aren’t teaching boys 
and girls to think, and if we aren’t teaching relationships, we are missing 
our goal, our purpose of education; yet we have very few boys and girls today 
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j) who are making this relationship, or who are attaching the significance to 

words. One can say all he wants about reading disability''; he can say all he 

wants about verbal deficiency; but one doesn’t have to have too much of 

either of those to moke sinple relationships. 011030 relationships can be taught 

to a child as early as the elementary grades. 

Labor market iaifoinnation focuses its attention upon occupational-.trends, 
labor demands for a particular skill, changes in industry, new machines, new 
products. It is con^iled both in the course of regular daily operations of 
the employment service and from direct research of occupation, business 
and other economic data that may be gathered by other agencies lEhrough it, 
we note occupations declining, appearances of new occupations, shortages of 
skills, critical occupations, and skilled resources of the community, and of 
the nation. It discloses where job opportunities exist geographically fields 
of work which are expanding, and it is extremely helpful in pinpointing current 
possibilities of occupations for vocational choices. In each local office 
area, the report on labor market trends is made each month to the state office, 
and in turn the national office. Where this information is published locally, 
schools can request to be placed on the mailing list and receive it regularly. 
Ihis is also true for the state report, and for the national report as well. 
Labor market information forms the background or frame of reference for evalu- 
ation of occupations and their locations and trends in the various fields of 
endeavor. Employment Senj-ice attempts to meet the occupational aspects of 
youth becoming adults by reconciling their interest wi'bh their ability, and 
in turn their ability with their training; and in turn, all three with the 
economic opporbimities afforded by oin* society. This is the function of voca- 
tional guidance, whether it is done by the schools or by the Employment Service. 
It is our hope that a result of this conference may be more adequate guidance, 
more effective guidance, more realistic guidance resulting in more qualified 



youth entering the labor market. 
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I have Just described, very briefly, just one or two of the various 
tools and techniques developed and used by the employment service which I 
feel con be very effective and usefiil to high schools in their roles of 
guiding students to future employment. We have other tools and techniques 
which are useful in the field of vocational guidance which we recommend to 
you. They are as close to you as your nearest local office. We urge you 
to make greater use of thorn. If, by chance, they are not available, I’m 
sure your state agency, and I Know the national office, would be interested 
to know it. 

Thank you. 



Mr. Hugh F. Byals 

Assistant to Regional Administrator 
Bureau of Enq?loyment, Atlanta, Georgia 

Dean Phillips, fellow panelists, ladies and gentleman: 

<4 

It is a privilege to be able to meet with you on this occasion. Our 
regional administrator. Dr. Marberry, sends his greetings, and we are sorry 
that he could not fulfill this engagement; but, at present, he is in Tennessee 
fulfilling a previous commitment. 

When I received Dean Phillips's kind invitation to attend this conference 
and to serve on a panel to discuss the role of the hi^ school in preparing 
students for en^loynent, I had mixed emotions, liiy first reaction was, 

”What information can we, in the Etr^loyment Service Program Department of Labor, 
bring to a group of educators, when discussing their own professional field?" 
Well, the answer, I think, is obvious. We do not assume to expound on your 
school administrative policies, your teaching methods, or other matters 
relating to the field of education. We do, however, I think, have a deep 



mutual Interest in providing the youth of this country with the best possible 
opportunity to develop their talents to the fullest ^ent so tHfc they may 
pursue successful caieers in a time of radical changes and shifting values# 

We are not in this alone. ^Phe parents, representatives of management, labor 
—both on the national, state, and local scenes ««share an equal responsibility 
along with educational and governmental officials. If this challenge is to 
provide jobs for young people and to be met otherwise, it is certain to 
develop into a major problem of our society with far reaching, long-term 
economic implications, 

T?ie position of the public employment service, in this most serious 
problem of providing employment for youth, may be compared somewhat with 
that of a large sales organization. We have a responsibility to assist the 
youth of this country, as well as others, to obtain gainful employment 
commensurate with their training, experience, and aptitude. Unemployed 
youth today number about 875,000 out-of-school and unemployed individuals 
who are under twenty-five years of age. More than 600,000 of these are between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. It is quite obvious from these figures 
that we have been unable to find a ready market for a large number of the 
young people who are today seeking employment. 

As I just indicated, it is not my feeling that this problem can be 
solved in its entirety by those of us in government or education. We 
certainly have a tremendous responsibility, and can make a tremendous contri- 
bution. We will need to combine efforts of both along with parents, civic 
organizations, business and labor. 

When you analyze the problem more clofsely, this group of almost one 
million people fall into several categories, each with unique problems. The 
low income group, for example, consists of youngsters under the age of eighteen, 
whose families® total income is less than $3,0C0 per year. These young people 
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are more inclined to leave school in order to supplement the family’s Income. 

In this instance I the school has a great responsibility to provide the most 
effective guidance program in order to detect these problems at the earliest 
possible age and to assist these students who are disadvantaged. As you see 
in this gi:*oup, I think you can recognize the point I am trying to convey. 

In dealing with disadvantaged youth, you ofbon will need the help and support 
of ouMde organizations, and it is your role, I believe, to serve as a catalyst 
to make them aware and to create a keen awareness of what you are trying to do. 
That, combined with your system, is certainly sure to bring worthwhile im- 
provement . 

Another group we are very concerned about in this country, is the Negro 
youth. Their unemployment rate is almost twice that of others. We recognize 
that this alone cannot be solved in its entirety by the school; it cannot be 
solved in its entirety by the employment service, but, we do have a great 
responsibility here to press forward for equal job opportunities on an even 
greater scale than we have been able to achieve. For, if you provide the 
youngster with the training he needs to compete in today’s job market, but 
he does not find the job opportunity because of racial discrimination, we 
still have not done the job. Another group are rural youth, children of 
migratory workers. They face a choice of unemployment on a farm or moving 
to urban areas for employment. A large portion of these youth lack the 
training to compete for jobs in the large metropolitan areas. 

Another group are those whom we call juvenile delinquents, who seek 
to enter or re-enter the world of work after being confined to correctional 
institutions. Lacking adequate training, they are under a severe handicap 
when they enter the job market . The physically and mentally handicapped 
represent a serious challenge to all groups interested in full employment for 
youth. Of the one and one-half millions youths who yearly reach the age of 
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eligibility for military service, about fifteen per cent are expected to fail 

for medical, physical and psychiatric reasons, with about twelve per cent for 
mental reasons. 

Another group of young persons are those marrying at an earlier age 
than their parents. Many of these young breadwinners are forced by circumstances 
to concern themselves with immediate economic needs rather than developing 
their future careers. They use whatever skill and knowledge they possess to 
make a living rather than being able to devote their efforts to developing 
their full potential through training. 

Another familiar term today— and many of these affirmation groups 
mi^t also be a member of this group— is the high school dropout. In spite 
of the growing need for this level of education, the Department of Dabor has 
estimated that about seven and one-half million young persons will be entering 
the labor market during the 1960*3 with less than a high school education. 

Perhaps in most, if not all, of the secondary schools we would find students 
who have one or more of these problems that I have related. 

The school, I thiiflj has tremendous responsibility to try to provide 
a guidance program, and to try to equip the faculty to be aware of these probleae, 
to identify these problems at the earliest possible point, and to try to guide 
and prepare the youngsters for the world of work. We are most aware of the 
tremendous task the education system faces because of the sheer volume of the 
students who need guidance and assistance in our rapidly changing economy. 

Another dilemna is whether to train yo-^mgsters broadly, as some employers 
want, or train them in specific skills, as others desire. Current 
indications are that vocational curriculum planners must choose between 
preparing students for specific employment, within a given locality, or 
providing broad programs of general training that will prepare students for 
successful on-the-job training in any section of the country, in a variety of 
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occiipations. In eitter case, there is a need for continuing research to 
determine the best program of vocational education, frcan school to school and 
from community to community. 

Because jobs will change during the lif6 of most future workers, it is 
necessary that constant reassessment of employment opportunities be made. We 
believe that the secondary schools can do much in preparing the student for 
employment by constant assessment of vocational curriculums to assure their 
maximum coordination with the work opportunities available to students and 
graduates • In this undertaking, yoia: local employment service should be a most 
helpful source for a constant evaluation of the type and volume of employaent 
opportunities existing in each ccmaaunity at any given time, 

Mr, Danley very ably described the services that are available through 
your local en^loymeiit service and the research programs that are carried out 
on the state and national level, I could only re-emphasize what he has 
already said, that "if you are not working with your local employment service, 
you certainly should request this service," and, I think, in so doing, you 
will develop a relationsWp that will result in a most beneficial mutual ex- 
change of infoxmation, Ihe employment service people need to know you better, 
need to work with you. And you, also, I believe, co\ald profit by becoming 
acquainted with them and developing cooperative high school programs, Ihe va- 
rious information that Mr, Danley described is available through the local 
offices, or they can obtain the infonaation from labor market information, The 
0ccupat5.onal O utlo o k Handbook, and occupational information contained in The 
Dictio nary of Occnpatdonal Titles and related stud5.es. 

Another area, which I feel deserves great attention, is the vocational 
end occupational guidance and counseling for the non» college bomd high school 
students and graduates, Wliile both education and public employment service 
have greatly strengthened and expanded their resources in this area during 



recent years, the students who need the service have continued to multiply. 

This service could prohahlj'’ he looked upon as preventative, while carried on 
in the public school system and more remedial after the youngster has broken 
his ties with the school and cones to us for assistance in obtaining employment. 

We have a dual role, and, I think, in this instance 1 will re-emphasize 
this, for this purposes You are concerned with the same thing that we are 
concerned with, except you are concerned at a different point. It is very 
difficult to serve the youth in which we are interested without a close 
cooperative program with your local employment service offices, because there 
is a fine line between a dropout and a student in many cases. I realize at 
some time teachers perhaps do not know, at the moment, whether this individual 
is a dropout or whether he will come back to school. The cooperation that 
which to be established to provide the maximiam se3rvice to students, I think, 
is a cooperative program which you refer your high school students who, for 
one reason or another, are not going to continue further in school, to local 
employment service to discuss their problems and their needs with the 
counselor. You have probably been associated with them for months or years, 

I 

and you can provide the local employment service counselor with a tremendous 
amoimt of background information relating to the individual which will enable 
them to continue their job and ultimately refer the individual to a suitable 
employment opportunity. I think such a cooperative program, supported by 
local business, civic, and labor organizations, can aid in bringing about the 
best possible solution which we must have in order to meet the challenges of 
today as well as the years to come. 

Thank you very much. 
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CAREER OUTLOOK 

Mr. Brunswick A. Bagdon, Regional Director 
U. S* Department of Lator, Bureau of I»abor Statistics 

Atlanta, Georgia 

First, I should like to say that X am delighted to he here with you. 

I have worked with Mr. Chapin in two or three other conferences and have 
gained some eagperiences in the kinds of questions that you have asked and com- 
ments that you have made about the importance of career outlooks, not only to 
the students, but also to the school administrators and those who have the direct 
responsibility of counseling the students. I was very much interested in what 
my associates had to say this morning. I feel that some of the points that X 

am going to make this morning will have a direct effect on some of these 

• * 

questions. I feel that you may have a better knowledge of the crystal ball 
gazing than we do every year. I feel, also, as a representative of the or- 
ganization which is responsible for th e Occupational Outlook Handbook » that I 
may be able to contribute something to this meeting. 

I am going to divide my talk into three parts. Urst, I am going to 
do a Utile philosophizing; second, I am going to present some facts based on 
the work that we do in Occupational Outlook, and, finally, I am going to 
approach this from a standpoint of the dollar value of education in our world 
of tomorrow. In doing this, I am going to have the able assistance of a 
projectionist, Mr. Scott. 

As a former consultant to the ft?esident*s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, I had the pleasure of working with some of the public members of 
' > the President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity for about sixteen 

months. The approach that the public members of this Committee took early in 
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its exlstance ms one of gaining the voluntary cooperation of business and 
Industry, labor unions, and the government. I recaJ.l that the first agree- 
ment that was signed between the President's Committee and a private organl- 
>^ation was one which was reached with the Georgia Division of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Coiporation, and in six months agreements were reached with the fifty 
larger employers in this coimtry. The agreement \ias a very simple one. It 
stated that the corporation or company would agree to provide equal employment 
opportunity for any American skilled to do the work for which they were re- 
cruiting. This program continued for sixteen months, and during this time, 
we negotiated -iriLth the larger employers in the country. Agreements were 
reached and the voluntary part of this program is being oontinued even though 
one or two of the public members have now left the President's Committee. 

I, also, had the pleasure of serving as the Chairman of the Manpower 
Committee of the Federal Executive Board in the South. The Federal Executive 
Board is a new organization established by President Kennedy about two years 
ago. I know that Mr. Chapin, when he meets ^^lth you, will enphasize these 
points. I make them from my direct relationships in working both \7ith the 
.President's Committee and also as Chairman of the Manpower Committee of the 
Federal Executive Board in Atlanta. Let me assure you that from the standpoint 
of the federal government, Negro applicants will be giveai every consideration 
for job opportuntlies in the federal service. Also, Indirectly, let me assure 
you that from the standpoint of the larger businesses and industrial organi- 
zations of this count ry> equal euployment opportunity, will be provided to Ne- 
groes in any recruitment that they do. Now, of course, these are general ob- 
servations. The specifics, I am sure, will be covered by Mr. Chapin. 

Having had the e^qperlence of previous conferences, I should like to 
get into the philosophizing which I think sometimes is necessary even for an 
economist or a statistician, who sometimes has the dreary job of looking at 
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figures^ tirying to reconcile them with reality and trying to apply them to 8ltua» 
tions such as you face every clay. So, in setting the stage for this, let me 
start out with some brutal facts of developments that are talcing place in our 
economy every day. Yesterday’s fiction finds its pai'allel in today’s facts. 
Essentials which dawned on an industrial revolution that had men concerned 
about becoming slaves has reached its hi^ noon in a revolution of technology 
haunted by the spectre of their beccaning robots. Today, believe it or not, ten 
employees man a machine that makes automobile blocks that required four hundred 
employees to produce no less than ten years ago. fourteen operators today attend 
the glass blowing machines that made ninety percent of all the glass li^t bulbs 
produced in this country. Two workers today turn out 1,000 radios, the 
produce of over two hundred workers just a few years ago. Believe it or not, 
a machine today translates an entire issue of Pravda into English in less than 
one-half hours. Another trace proceeding in the law library at Cai.Tech., a 
computer reports at the end of three minutes the results of 80 million calcu- 
lations required to trace the evolution of the s\m over its 4J billion year 
lifetime. Among the" more athletic set, one machine now plays an excellent game 
of chess except for the end play, and a third a relatively good hand of bridge. 
Between now end this time tomorrow afternoon 4,400 people will, have stepped 
aside frcstt their jobs, or moved on to others, because machines will be doing 
what they are doing this morning. Yet, philosophy or policy about automation, 
advancing technology, must necessarily start from the clear regognitlon that 
unrestrained technological advances are not only inexcusable, but essential to 
the maintenance and elevation of our hig^ standard of living. Ilill employment 
in this country is conpletely dependent on our being more efficient, more 
efficient than our competitors in a world where competition is becoming tourer 
every day. The alteniative, of course, to automation would be economic stagna- 
tion. The myth that automation is only a neiif stage of an old prtxess is 
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to the thixddLng that splitting represented only an evolutionary development in 
the dynamics of ore® A pi’o;Jecbion of the first use of the oross^how or trojan 
horse, technology has ■wrought a larger change in the necessary thinking about 
the future of work as about the future of war<j 

Bat the answer here is obviously not to S’bc3p it under Foy circumstances* 
The comforblng myth that we can always pull the plug of a machine out of a wall 
disregards the fact that we do not® And the companion piece about no'bhlng comes 
out of tlie machine that men do not put into it, disregards the fact that this 
is probably no more true of some machines that of some meno The most dangerous 
myth in immediate times is that machines produce as man®^ jobs for men oq they 
destroy, and, •bharefore, represenb no threat to workers* This is a half»truth| 
and becaiise it is a half-truth, it is a half«»lieo. The truth is, that machines 
permit the expenditu.ee of me.n*s work activities* The iriiplied lie is that this 
will hapopen automatically, or wi'bhout the exercise of fialX human responsibility. 
The machines now ha*ve, in general, a high education, in the sense that they can 
do most of the jobs that the high sc^ol graduate can do, or that a hi^ school 
education workers to do* So machines will g«jt and are getting the 

uns ki ll e d jobs because they work for less than living mges* Machines are, in 
the most real sense, responsible for putting uneducated ptaople out of work. 

The jobs the machines create, furthermore, are usually for different people 
frcm those that they displace* This doesn’t matter, if labor is viewed as a 
commodity* What it means, however, in more understanding terms, is that the 
bargain that the machine strikes wi’bh a man is that it takes one job and offers 
another in return® It strips the worker of his seniority, or crude vocation 
benefits, pension rates and the value of the skill that spent a lifetime 
developing* The ans^rers are not to smash these machines, or to stop technolog- 
ical advance* The answers are to recognise that the individual, versus the 
machine is as unfair a match today as the Individual versus the corporation was 
in the last century, and that advancing technology re<3u3.res the eacercise of 
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collective public and private responsibllty for its effects in collective 
loeaisurea to caarxy out this rei^nsiblity* 

To lock into the futuroi ve need a point of depcurture. Current 
eniplo^^nt statistics, I think, provide that base* Tliey also give ellipsis to 
the poreperation necessary to day to qualify for a job tosnorrour, % associates 
from the IDeo^ertment of labor spoke about the etrploynsent offices* It could 
not help but cause me to reminisce a little bit and to mention this fact, that 
we in title Bureau of labor Statistics had a reponsibility* We vere ocmmissioned 
by the (Senate to detiaBto the kinds of jobs that Mericans had, back in the 
l630's* We were asked lo determine the earnings of these workers, back in this 
period when agriculture euplqyed more workerB than any other industrial activ-* 
ity; and, f ina lly, we were coszolssioned iio deteamiine the cost of living of 
American workers in order that we might have a basis for detemlnlng the trends 
and the standards of living in this country* 

Ovtr work today is much broader* It covers all *Uie fields from the inopact 
of aut<miation, of technological advance iqpon future jobs available to 
these ihnerioans, the displacement of workers because of these technological 
advances, so that todcy instead of employing political scientists, we have 
everyblbing from engineers to economists, business in general, price,. <L^bor, and 
every tsrpe* X would like to bring up the fact also that we have an affiliation 
throu^ the Bureau of Eboplosmient Security with state agencies in which we match 
funds with these organizations to develop these r^orts which are complied axid 
published each month, showing the trend of euplojmient of hours of work, or 
earnings of labor turnover, all of which falX into the general area of labor 
market analysis* 

So, I emphasize the importance of you as counselors, you as hi^ school 
administrators, taking advantage of these services which you have available. 
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so that you cau keep abreast of developments and may be better qualified to 
fulfill your prime responsibility. I wonder how many of you last evening, or 
this momi:ig, heard on radio, or read in your newspapers, about the latest 
employment report in this country. Let me sketch briefly through this report 
for you. It was issued yesterday afternoon. 

We have in this country a total labor force of seventy-^^ and one- 
half million pe^'sons of which 2.7 million represent the armed forces. In the 
civilian segment of this labor force we have 73 • 7 million of whom 69.8 million 
are employed. Only 4.4 in agriculture; in non-farm pursuits, 65.4. I think 
that you will agree that this is a sizeable figure. It is the hipest level in 
the history of this country. But, unfortunately, we also have a very high 
figure of uneniployed. Three million nine hundred and twenty-one thousand are 
eng^loyed. We are having a boom in the soaring sixties. We are out -producing, 
we are employing more Americans, we still have four million Americaris unem- 
ployed. One of the purposes of your conference, I'm sure, is to better qualify 
those students whom you teach, whom you guide, whom you counsel, to prepare to 
coapete in the labor market into which they will be going. 

I think, also that these labor force figures point to present problems 
which can become increasingly troublesome. First, consider the number of 
agriculture workers as recently as 1947, more than ten million workers were 
employed on farms; today less than half, 4.4 million. Consider next the rate 
of unemployment. Beginning with the recession of 1953-54, the period follow- 
ing each statistical accounting has shown a higher rate of unenployment than 
before the recession. 

I believe it was Professor John Parish of the University of Illinois 
who described the phenomenon as "unemployment resulting from raising standards 
of employment." Now, if we were to put these unemployment figures under a 
microscope, we i^ould find these facts: Of the total unemployment we have today 
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fanong the es^erleneed ttali&ry vorkeri im have a rate of 6,4, enorg the men 
tvrent^ years and over 3m9$ among married men whose wives are living 2«9 per 
ceat« Among the professional and technical workers^ the nneii^loysient zate is 
only 1*7« Among the semi*»skilled workers \re have an imemployment rate of 8j 
per cent. When we get into the xinskilled workers the rate zooms to 15 •9* And 
if we apply this microscope to the school dropout, to the teenage who is not 
qualified for the Jobs ttet we have today, we find that his xate of unemployment 
is l6.2 per cent. It is more than double the average rate. In fact, it almost 
triples the average rate of unenployment. I think these figures illustrate 
rather sharply the advantages of education, training and skill developnent. 

Now, the fact that the Negro rate tends to be much higher than those of the 
total population adds another dimension to this problem. We can, I think, 
draw one generalized conclusion: people with masdmum skills and TnaxhcBaa 
education are least liltely to be unemployed. 

Now, with the assistance of Scott, we can get down to seme basic 

statistics. Iiet us start first with population and the soiirce of the work 

* 

force. The population is expected to increase by 15 per cent during the decade 
ending in 1970, 28.2 million, and then, believe it or not, another 17 million 
in the following five years. But, this is a different kind of population. With 
forty million bisTths, there will be more very young people; and, with the life 
e^^ctancy continuing to lengthen, there will be plenty more older people. The 
labor force is e:q)ected to grow more rapidly than population. Hie national 
increase is 17 per cent, but there will be a wide variation among the states. 

In the South, it will range from 67 per cent in Florida to a loss of 8 per cent 
in Arkansas. And, I might say that Arkansas is the only state which will show 
a projective decline. 

O 
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In large measure, these shifts reflect interstate migration with more 
jobs available in the faster growing states. 3ience, the more mobile person has 



greatei* opportunity. Raised on the people in our pppiaation now, we toxoty that 
there will he snore people reaching age 18 than e\rer before. No matter whether 
they stay single or whether they marry and have no cbildren, or whethei' they 
marry and have many children, they will he in the worh force. Where are the 
0 *oh 6 no^.7? What Industried employ most? 

Shis chart shows the industrial structure of‘ the labor force. Skimming 
throu^ it briefly in total non-agricalture we have 57 mii:iion| in manufac- 
tujping, 17 millioni in trade, almost 12 millionj in government, 9.5 millionj 
in the se.cvice industries, 8.3 million 5 in triinsportatlon, almost 4 millions 
in construction, 3 million; in finance, insurance, eind real estate, 2.8 miIli,on; 
and only 6.34 thousand in mining. And, as I mentioned, agriculture is enploying 
fetter and fewer workers so that in April of 1964 the^re were only 4.4 million 
emjployed in agricultur'e. 

We live in a dynamic economy, and that means industrial change. In 
terns of jobs, the change will vary by industry. lEhere is a Wide variation 
between the rates of change for the major groups. In the services we will 
require more medical, health, business, and personal services for a larger 
population with a greater rate of fam5JLy formation a In construction we will 
need more homes, more schools, and more highways. In governc^nt, because of 
a larger populattoi, we vrill need more educattog more public health, sanitation, 
and welfare because of ui'banisafcion. In finance, insurance, real estate, the 
complex financial activities of insurance, mortgages, credit bxiying, will 
require more workers. In trade, because of otxr rising standards of living, 
and because of our greater population, we will need more workers. In man- 
ufacturing there are varying trends. We will experience a continued upsurge 
in electronics, but we are going to have dedissas in automobile productions, and 
some other du^ble goods productions. In t2?ansportation and public utilities 
there are off-setting trends. Eallroads will be as far as errployjsimt is 
concerned, but this will be off-set by other means and modes of transportation. 



utilities, of CQWse, because of a larf population, will be up» In mining, 
employment for coal will continue to ^ downward because of mechanization; 
and in agriculture, because of mechanization (and chemical advances, the in«» 
crease and output for workers will continue to rise so that fewer worke3?s will 
be required on the farm. One of the paradoases of an affluent society is that 
the ability to produce caus«e problems, for the total private econcmy output 
has increased more rapidly than productivity since 19 ^ 9 ; thus, employment 
has increased. This is also true of industries such as the paper industry; 
but there is a striking differimace in the highly mechanized and Instrumented 
petroleum industry* The rate of growth in output per man hour was almost 
equal to the rate of growth in output until 1958 when the gains of productiv- 
ity exceeded total output with the resulting drcp in employment duplicating 
the experience of 1949# In the railroad industry the increase in productiv- 
ity was accompanied by less business so that employment fell more rapidly. 

One further bit of badsground on the occupational structure of our 
work force: The proportions of workers classified as blue collar and white 
collar, changed radically in 1956. For the first time in the history of this 
country, we had a larger proportion of white collar workers than blue collar 
workers; yfev, the semi-skilled, those in factories doing assembly work, inspec- 
tion, machine operation, <Sriving trucks, etc., remain the largest occupations 
in different degrees. Here, I would call your attention to the relationship 
between medium educational and occupational achievement. I am sure it does 
not stprise you that the greatest increase in employment during the remainder 
of the 1960*8 and in the ear3y 1970* s will occur in occupations requiring 
the most education and trainings It mi^t be of interest to you to go through 
the various occupational groups to determine the educational achievement of 
workers in these groips on a study made in 1962. The professional and 
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technical workers have an average or a medinm achievement of education of l6#2 
years® Among the proprietors and managers twelve tmd one-half years 5 among the 
skilled workers, llo2 years 5 among the service workers 10 o2, and among the 
semi-skilled 10 ol® The unskilled workers had a medium of 8»9 years and the 
farmer and farm workers 8*7® !Eie proportion varies hy occuxiation as indicaCaed “by 
two extrejaes — teachers and engineers® Note that for tea<^er*s replace- 
ments, rerplacement needs account for four out of every five projected new 
jobs® The opposite i» true, however, for the engineering field, where new 
jobs will accoTmt for five, or four out of five ne^f joh»& needs® The teaching 
gi.'oi'® is coaposed 3.argely of women with a high turnover rate® The engineers 
aa?e almost all young men with a long work expectancy before them. In 1962 
there were about eight million professional and tedinical workers in the 
Uhited States® As Indicated in the slide, teachers account for the greatest 
number of jobs, 2®1 million. Engineers are next with about 92^ thousand, 
with technicians and draftsmen third with about 873 thousand. The major con- 
sideration about these jobs is that virtually all require college work of 
specialized training beyond the high school level. Within this grDup, the 
fastest gjrowth would be In the scientific and technical cate^ry. Total growth 
between lS)6o and 1970 is estimated at about 69 per cent. It is about the same 
for the tliree :ma:3Ln categories of scientists, engineers, and technicians. 

Despite tlie greai# need for engineers, a recent Southesm Educational Board 
study, "Siiatistics for the 6o^s" ^owed that the number of engineering enroll- 
ment increased. per cent between 1952 and 1962. The increase was over 75 
per cent :ln the South, while the number of first degrees granted dropped 
nationally by 15.8 per cent; but, fortunately, the drop in the South was only 
1.1 per cent. 
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We tend to think of owselves as a nation of farmers and small 
■businessmen* This mi^t have been true ‘back in the 1890* s and 1900* s, up 
to ahoub the First World War, hut this self portrait is now hadly distorted^ 
Sveryoas knows of tlis dsdln© in agriculture* lliis chart indicates develop- 
ments in the area of the proprietor, the small businessman* As business organi- 
zations grow in size, there is an increasing demand for salaried manager* ^d 
the owner operator venture diminishes in nunib^. The service occupa- 

tions are a heterogeneous lot* They range all the way from domestic serv-ants 
to barbers, waiters, waitresses, hi^ fashion mode^, and to FBI agents* 

Thus, some require little in the way of education and training, and others 
as mudb as they can get* In this industry we expect an increase during this 
decade of almost 34 per cent* We have more than 8.5 million employed In 
skilled occupations* There are a number of misconceptions about skilled 
workers of whom there are 8*5 million at the present time* These Jobs reqjxire 
training beyond the hi^ school level, either through formal technical voca- 
tional training, or formal appr«aticeships* Rates of pay are hi^ and ^ob 
tenure generally secure* With technological advance, training requirements 
are beccmfing more stringent, but the pay is beccming more rewarding* 

Now, let*s look at seme of the glamour industries* TSbore.ero about 
1.4 civilian workers today in the aerospace industry* Nearly 25 per 

cent are professional or technical people* This reflects the isportance of 
research and development* Atiother 20 to 25 per cent are clerical; and the 
r^nainder are plant workers, but skilled plant workers* Enployment in elec** 
tronics manufacturing has grown rapidly in the last twelve and one-half years 
and is expected to increase, but at a slower rate, in the next ten years. 
Expansion here is direetjy related to aerospace, automation, instrumentation, 
and the continuing advance in the area of electronic applications to all 
ndp of processes both physic a l and mental* Here, we see clearly and 
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forcefliUy the Ingsaet of technological change and automation on a single 
industry suggesteif hy the slide that you saw earlier dealing with output* Note 
the pervasive effect on all major occupational groups in the railroad industry^ 
from the lowly tractor laborer to the professional and managerial group. You 
will remember that finance, Insurance and real estate represented an industry 
that is expected to grow more rapidly than most industries* The insurance 
sector now employs more than a million workers, one-half clerical and one-half 
sales . But this is not the insurance business that we knew many years ago 
of debits and burial policies. Salesmen must now know the complexity of 
retirement plans, health programs, and all kinds of business and personal risks 
which were seldom insured twenty years ago.*Pinfiilly, we come to government. 

Now, do not let this chart rule out the federal service as a career possibility. 
Despite the fairly flat curve projected for federal enployment, so long as our 
present defense posture continues there will be a strong demand for replace- 
ments, some doing work done now by others in Jobs dema n d i ng more training. A 
major part of the increase in state and local government is the public 
education sector. 

In this decade, we will find that young workers will have more 
education - in fact, 70 per cent of them will be high school graduates or 
better. And unemployment rates are going to be highest among the young workers 
and those with the least amount of schooling. Let's get down to the dollar 
value of education. We live in a monetary economy, and some curbstone philos- 
opher once observed, and we have heard this frequently, "money talks". This 
chart should dispel all doubt as to whether it talks in terms of education. In 
1959> the year in which income data were collected by the Bureau of Census, In 
the 19^ census of population, a college graduate could look forward to earning 
about $4^17,000 during his lifetime, assuming no subsequent drastic changes In 
economic conditions. This would be about $170,CX)0 more in lifetime earnings 
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.y eftlmVid at $847^000^ a school graduate vould be $ 63^000 ahead of an 

elementary school graduate* So, if you want to apply that "hot rod" or that 
first sutcaaobiXe that the school dropout buys, you might consider the price 
he pays for this "hot rod" as being $63,000. And let me assure you that this 
is a nighty e:rpenrilve automobile to buy* 

1 m sure that I have not convinced you of anything that you are not 
already award of* We started this decade with the catching phrase "The 
Challenging Sixties*" Since then, as the business cycle moved up snd down, 
people have spoken of this period of the sixties as the "Sagging Sixties" 
when the husiness cycle was going down, or the "Soaring Sixties" when the . 
business cycle went up* Whatever the changing course of the business cycle 
over the long run, the number of workers, etnd hopefully the number of Jobs, 
are expected to increase* Thus, for you and all the young people you teach, 
guide, and counsel, the sixties remain challenging* The challenge is to 
maximize your cspabilitles throu^ education and trednlng* For in this decade, 
the old attributes of eagerness and willingness to work will not be enough* 

To them most he added trained ability to perform in our ever more complex 
society. 

Finally, I should like to quote a few highlights frcm a recent study 
Issiied last week by the Secretary of Labor in a letter to college graduates* 

And I quote, "Job opportimlties for college graduates of the class of 1964 
are vexy favorable in nearly all fields. Next month, we will have the largest 
graduating class In the history of American higher education, with close to 
one-half million young men and women receiving Bachelor^s degrees axid another 

100.000 earning advanced degrees* In the South, there will he appxxncimately 

120.000 college graduates who will be beginning work careers in business and 
industry, in government and in teaching at all levels. Despite a slow down 

In racrultlng activities by defense related industries, employment opportunities 
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for specialists in most fields, including engineer^, chemists and physicists, 
\dll continue to he excel3.ent. Demand for elementary and secondary teac!hers in 
the forbh-coroing school year vill he at an all time high, to take care of the 
gromng enroilment and replacement for teachers who leave the classroom 
hecause of promotion to non** teaching ^ohs, or who change 4®^®; I’etire*” 

Again, let me say that it was a pleasure to he here with you today* 

I hope that I have hrou^t a challenging message to you, hecause you do have 
a responsibility to the students under your supervision. Thank you. 

HSACTIONS BY m. C. T. SMILBIT 
Principal, Booker T. Washington Higli School 
Ifontgomery, Alabama 

Speaking from the point of view of high school principal, there are 
some very fine contributions that have he^n made this morning. We are trying 
to think clearly throu^ the role of the principal in this situation, particu- 
larly as it relates to drop outs and juvenile delinquents, and what we can do 
for them. It seems to me that in this changing society, those individuals 
have extremely slim chances of being able to participate or make nrach contri- 
bution to it. It further seems that the primary responsibility of the hj,^ 
school now is to give the students a very broad academic base from whi.ch they 
can work after leaving high school. 

The question ccmies to m^miind as to vlao.t we can do now; wlietlier we can 
continue to enq^loy all the people with this rapid increase in birth rates; or 
whether some decision should be made now as to how long we are going to work 
and at what age we are going to be permitted to go into the labor market and 
seek jobs. Whatever decision might come from us, I think that these i^eople 
we brought along are giving the dropouts some c^portunities to develop some 
skills that they mi^t sell in the market place. However, it seems to me to 
have brought us on some wishful thinking. If we are going to coi^pete, and as 
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Mr. Bagdon reports with the decline of emplo^oBent In the field of agriculture^ 
It Is going to happen In other areas of eirs^lo^nnent. With our eidvancement In 
the arts and techniques of things^ the person vho Is going to t;aki& the place^ 

In the very near furute, wl3.1 he that Individual vlth a pretty broad academic 
base from which he can seek the opportunities to develop those skills that he 
would need to go Into the labor market and try to seek his place there. !£his> 
X know^ would seem to get different reactions • Are we Just going to forget 
about those individuals who are dropping out of schools? It seiems to me 
that the question there ought to be the probl^ of the seconda]!*y principal 
and of the elementary principal to seek to motivate those Individuals to keep 
them Inschool until they get a high school education. Yec^^ we will have 
some escploratory courses, I think; but we are rapidly approaching the time 
of emphasizing industrial arts to Its fullest extent In high school, so It 
might very well be left to training Immediately after higfci school. 

REACTIONS BY MR. A. T. McNAIR 

Counselor— Centrea High School 
Newnan, Georgia 

I am A. T. McNair, Counselor at the Central High School In Newnan, 
Georgia, and President of the Georgia Association of Counselors ., I have had 
a very wonderful learning experience here this morninis. I am personally so 
happy to be here until 1 feel that I would like to take all the additional 
knowledge I can back to my association to help counselors throu^^hout the 
State of Georgia. 

On the walls of a school building I saw this sign once, "No man can 
rightly be taught until he sees the need for learning in his life.” I am at 
a learning stage this morning. My reactions to all the things that I have 
heard would be in the form of q,uestlons. One of such questions would be: How 
can we go out from this place working at our own level — the high school level 






and he more effective In our jobs? Most of the literature coming down to us 
has to do ^flth those that graduate from college, hut most of the problems 
that encounter are with the high schools that we work *S'?ith daily - and 

this is where we have our big dropout pi'obleins# X made a remark the other • .* 
day to some principals in my county that I would not stay in school twelve 
years if X wei’e a high school student, 1 would not take the pressures for 
twelve years that the students are taking now* !Ehey could not understand me, 
hut the thing I was trying to say to them was this; I had a hoy Mfho dropped 
out of school in the ninth grade and I could not encourage him to come hack 
to school at all. This year, he came to me to help him fill out his income ., 
tax. He made more money than I did. The point I am trjilng to raise here is 
that many of the problems that we encounter in our dropout situations are 
encouraged sometimes in our own communities. Thank you. 
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MANAGEMENT liOOKS AT EMPIOTJMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr* Howard Lockwood, Executive Director 
Plans for Progress Sub -Committee 

President’s Committee on Equal Ernployment Opportunity 

It is certainly a pleasure to be here in this famour Institution* I 
have heard about it all my life, and I am very pleased to be able to address 
vocational and educational guidance counselors because I feel that I have a 
certain kinship with you. I started my own career because of the advice, 
help and assistance of a man who determined my abilities and urged me to go 
on to college. Without his help I don’t know what might have become of me 
but I am certainly pleased that he steered me in the right direction. The 
job you have to do I think, is one of the greatest jobs in the world, that of 
helping people choose occupations. And, I think that there is nothing that 
will give a person so much personal satisfaction as being in the right kind 
of job. I think the decision of a job is the greatest decision that a person 
has to make in his whole life. I thought about that seriously in case I was 
challenged. I think ve wou3.d even agree that even in marriage, you at least 
make a change, but in choosing a career it is a little bit more difficult to 
make a change once you have gone down the road. 

I have been in the Plans for Progress Program since October, 19^3 • 

I really want to tell you something about this program. Now you as vocational 
guidance counselors and educational counselors know the importance of your 
job. I’m sure that you are dedicated. It has been very interesting to 
hear the panelists speak about it, but we can speak frankly. I know and say 
that until the few years you have been very linrf.ted in the kinds of occupa- 
tions that you could recommend to your students. You have mayba even been 
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sympathetic to them in a sense by not encouraging them to very great heights. 
Maybe you have said don’t even expect these because you will only become frus- 
trated and disappointed^ and of course, for you that has been the case. I want 
to tell you about a program that I thinlc is being very instrumental iii changing 
this. (Ehere are many things going on in the comitry now, and I think, that this 
is one of the most important. 

The Plans for Progress Program is part of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunities. How the government, since World War II, has had 
in its contracts the statement that any government contractor should not discrim- 
inate in his employment. He should provide equal employment opportunities. We 
know that this was in the contracts during Mr. Elsenhower’s administration, and 
that there was a committee on contracts which attempted in a way to police this 
and to see that these provisions were carried on. When I»tr. Kennedy came in he 
assessed the situation and added one very significant change to the previous 
practices. He said that if any government contractor of oa*: certain size discrlmin? 
ted in his employment, then it would be possible to cancel his contract. This 
gave leverage to the contracting program that it never had before. This is some- 
what a legal action and there was a body of men picked for compliance officers 
to see that these (^^overnment contracts were Indeed handled in the way intended^ 
that is, there would be no discrimination. These men have done a great Job in 
going to the companies, helping them set up programs where they would open their 
employment ranks at all levels to people without regard to race, creed, color, or 
religion. 

Right after the presidential directives IO925 and Hlk were Issued there 
was an incident in Lockheed Georgia Company in Marietta, Georgia, outside of 
Atlanta, where about twenty or thirty employees complained that there 
was discrimination in that plant. They said that there was discrimination 
in the assignment of Jobs; that there was limited opportunity and that 
there was segregation of the facilities. They complained to the 
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President's Committee. At the request of the president he wont to Lock- 
heed in Marietta, and he investigated the situation. He with the president 
of Lockheed (which is actually based in California) drew up a plan to 
eliminate this problem. How Locltheed like many other companies for years 
had a pblicy of merit enployment. Thej^' had in their books the idea that there 
would be no discrimination in employment, but this was a little bit different. 
This was a plan, this was not a policy. A plan means that there i-jill be ac- 
tion, that it is not ,iust something you put in the book and forget about. 

This became what w' ca3i a plan for progress, and lockheed was the first com- 
pany in April, 19ol, to appl;S^ tills plan. Right after that plan was adopted 
the facilities of Lockheed in Marietta were integrated, the work force was 
integrated, greater opportunities opened up for people without regard to 
race or religion and this all came about pretty much without regard to any 
unhappy incidents. I think this is the thing that consistently surprises peo- 
ple. It still surprises people that this can happen. Everyrdiere it has been 
tried with the piroper groundwork laid, it has happened, and it has hap- 
pened very smoothly. The secret of the success of these plans for progress 
is that the top man in the company, the president of the company, says this 
is what we are going to do. He passes the word down to the people in the 
company. Maybe his office is Hew York; maybe it's in Chicago; maybe it*s in 
Atlanta; but, he passes the word through the whole corpor^ion and he sees 
that the personnel managers and the plant managers in these localities 
follow the plan that he has laid out. Now about 25 per cent of the Plans 
for Frogi^ss facilities, not the coxopanies* headquarters, but 25 per cent 
of the coitpanies in Plans for Progress have facilities in the South, and many 
of them have gone very far as .fast as they can to eliminate any bias in 
employment. Some of the strong steps that have been taken are things like 
this in which accompany is pretty courageous. 
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One coinpany that I Imow of (I think it Tjas in Louisiana) vas 
negotiating a new union contract and the company said, "We ^^ant in this 
contract a non-discrimination clause; " and the union, a predominantly white 
union, said, "We wi3.1 not huy tlmt contract. We will walk out "before we buy 
that contract. We'll go on strike." .And the conpany said, "Okay, if that*s 
the w you feel about it, go ahead." They didn*t go on strike. They recon- 
sidered, and they thought the thing over and they stayed in and the company 
got its clause in on nondiscrimination. Some of the other companies in this 
plan are more aggressively seeking applicants who have possibly been over- 
looked in the past. If you are associated in any way with a college, perhaps 
you know that jjh^ are going out aggressively to the colleges to seek people 
for ^obs. I had the opportunity yesterday to attend a conference Of Southern 
College Placement Association in Atlanta and about fifty schools were repre- 
sented from the South, half of which were predominantly Negro. The theme 
of this conference was "How can we place the graduates from our school?" 
These schools were all working together to develop the method, ways and 
means to help their graduates to get p3.aced. The companies are making sure 
that everyone has an opportunity in their company training programs. Many 
of them are placing more and more people in the management ranks. The effect 
of this in the companies, when we made a coniposite report of the progress 
that has been made, shows that there has been up to a 50 per cent increase 
in the number of people getting into the higher level administrative type 
jobs in these companies. The Increase of non-white workers in these higher 
level jobs has been up to 50 per cent. We think when we get the next report 
it will he substantially better. 

In addition to what the companies do by themselves, individually 
: ' we have a number of joint programs where the companies all together partici* 

pate and some of these are liJse this. In Kew York, for example, six compan- 
ies got together and contributed about six thousand dollars each to set up 
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a secretarial training program. Otoesrbrought into the program over a period 
of tin© 160 wmen to train to he secretaries. They had some minimum skills, 
hut they were bringing them up to a substantial level, so that they could 
be employed. Another program that I am quite interested in is a Tocational 
Guidance Program at Wayne State University in Detroit. Here again the com- 
panies in the Detroit area have financed the program. The program will aid 
the vocational guidance counselor in Detroit to know* better how to advise his 
students on the opportunities in the Detroit area. The people attending 
this program will be primarily from those schools in Detroit with a high 
drop out rate. 

Other things that we sponsor are conferences to bring the employers 
together and often to bring representatives from the minorttyegroups to- 
gether so we may learn how to do a better job. One conference, planned for 
July, is one in which we will work with the College Council. We will invite 
the presidents of all the Negro colleges and their placement officers to 
Washington to meet with representatives of the companies so we may really 
help place more graduates from the predominantly Negro schools. I find that 
enployers are very much in earnest trying to find and place qualified Negro%,,. 
graduates and Negro enployess at the lo\rer levels. The need is great j the de- 
sire is there. There is an earnest and sincere feeling. I can tell you this 
is not a tongue-in-the-cheek program; it is niJ^whitevash program; it is the re€0. 
thing, and they are in earnest about it. They feel economical 3 .y that it is a 
sound thing. They think it is morally the right thing to do. They think it 
is good business, and believe me, they are pushing this thing as hard as 
they can. 

You should encourage your students to get the basic skills of educa- 
tion just as I am urging my three kids to learn how to read well, to learn 
arithmetic, and to learn how to write well. Every Industrial person I have 
ever talked to has said that these were the three basic things he is 



for in graduates 5 tliejr say that they are looking for people who basically 
read well> write reasonably well^ and Imow a minlmoa asaouttb of arithmetic* 
More and more the dobs are beccmlng technical, requiring a greater amount 
of reading ability; that is, the ability to read fitoections and follow 
them* If one insists on the basics, he is doing the individual a service* 

If I could give you any message at all, it would really be to inspire 
you to go back to your school with the reassurance and a re*»inspired, re- 
dedicated feeling, a feeling of optimism that if you can get your kidit to 
get in there and study, to get them to learn, to get them to utilize their 
full abilities, then there is a place waiting for them in business* 

I hope that we will see many of them coming into the labor market 
applying for jobs for which there is a great need* I have some booklets 
on our program which I will pass out with the two hundred companies listed 
in them* I will now entertain any questions you may have* 

QUESTICITS 

OmESTICIT: Do the companies use straight employment services? Do they 
specify the fact that they are equal opportunity employers? 

MR* L0CKWCX}D; I think that depends quite a bit on the locality* ITow I 
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know in Georgia, in the case of Locldieed, th^ they depend almost entirely 
on the downtown Siploymerib Office in Atlanta to sxpply them with employees* 
Mow, in answer to your second question, whether they specify that they are 
equal opportunity employers, they are required by law to do this and, beyond 
being compelled to do this, I think most of them voluntarily do so* Many 
otheir ccmpanies have had to go beyond simply waiting for the applicants to 
show up* “Ihere have been gpite a number of contacts made with local mini- 
sters, with local schools, and with the employment services and recruiting 
services* You will see listed in the little red booklet in the back^ about 
192 companies* I hope that if you find the time in the future to call tpon 
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any of these ccaapenles for help in any Idnd of Career Day Program, or W 
you try to piece any of your qualified applittintB, 1 very much hope tha.t 
they vill respond to the spirit of this program and help you out* I think 
they will, and I hope |eO give it a try# 1 •was contacted hy the Mayor of 
Atlanta the other day, and he said that the ^diite people in Atlanta realize 
they can neveL" rise any higher than the total population, and, further, that 
T}y holding down any segment of the population, they will he held down them^ 
selves. So, if for no more than s^-intere|rt, we should all he interested 
in raising the level of the peo^Jje in America because, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, as long as we have any group of people that are deprived, 
or in need of help, it is hurting all of us. 

QUESMC3W: I wonder if you are Kamil iar with the scholarship program at 
lockheed? Frequently, we have received huUetins announcing scholarships. 

We have applied there and have received KJrtehteW es to iritfi *to 

scmehody in California. We have done that, and that is where it ended. I 
have a cousin that is employed at lodsheed In Marietta, hut he does not know 
ai^hing ehout the scholarship program. I am wondering if you have that 
information? 

MR.LOCKWOCDI Well, I cannot give you any detailed information on it. I 
know the very fellow that gets those letters though, and I have been meaning 
to telX him myself to find out What loddieed was doing in the scholarship 
area in terms of maJdng sure every one had a chance at them. As for 
Atlanta, if a young fellow works there in the plant in Marietta, I helleve 
hy going to the Personnel Office, he could get the information he needs 
about occupation. The lodsheed scholarships we of several different kinds 
yyp i fi that just go to eczE^Loyee^s ch il d ren are about the most competitive, 
difficult things I have ever seen. They run about $10,000 and son« of the 
almost heccme nervous wrecks before they get through. They have an 
oral Interview end a numiber of other things. I know a few proud fathers of 
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of those hlds» hut the other scholarships that aa^ dispensed into the 
colleges* You think that vould help you? Have I given you an answer? 

X don't know xnudi about it nyself » hut X think if thu young person would 
ing]uire in the Personnel Office of the coirgoany he should get an answer* 

X would like to zoake an observation in answer to the question right 
here about the coitqpenies that prefer to and tee the USES in order to 
employees* X would strongly suggest that the Counselors develop a relation- 
ship, if you have any of these companies in your locality* Get in toueb 
with the Personnel Office in this plan, let them know that you are Interested 
in preparing your students and get a direct line* What X am saying is this: 
that is one of the responsibilities of a counselor to get his students to 
learn about the opportunities that you have by having a direct relationship 
with the company* 

I hope some of you will contact these coirpanies directly— the Personnel 
Offices. X know in mSliy companies they have conducted Career Days— maybe 
this has happened already iTith you— but I think you will find them, par- 
ticularly these companies listed in this red booklet, very helpful* X 
thl33k they will try to do what they can for you* 

X would like to ask you a questicsi, if there are no others* Companies 
In geneipfti *> not very active in the education field— we ere not direct- 
3y is^ived in it, and yet, we would like to support it* And we know that 
4ihe people we need come ip through the educatioxjal system* How the question 
we keep hearing relates to the matter of motivating students, and it is some- 
thing you wrestli with all the time. Do you have any Ideas of how companies 
can help motivate your studesits? Career Days is one way, but IS there some- 
thing else that the companies can do? 

BBSPCHSE: Through the Central Office in Washington, we have^ in~Alabama set 
up a $20,000 scholarship fund* X thihk Tuskegee Institute is participating 
in a program where the teachers oeoe here every summer and these companies 



taiown to enrploy regarcHofl# of 3race, creed| op color* 

STABffil!: I an observation here? It seems to me, there are erou^ 

peqple in Alabama to certainly let their economic life be felt, and congaer 
the field of economics by si^^rting the concp^ies ^t enrploy the peqple, 
and certainly that compary deals in a product* It seems to me that it is 
a matter of this Implementation that you get it ovw to these people, that 
they will not even consume their products if they ca^ot employ the people-n.- 
it is ^'^t a matter of common sense* Now I think that the people of our 
race and the Congress of the Chited States ou^t to realize it, end let the 
people know that they are not fools* 

In ansiier to your guastion as to what we would suggest to the 
ocstpanies that have taken the initiative to upgrade positions for Negroes, 
we certainly would like to commend them* Ne think that this image is pro* 
;jected further to our students, due to the fact that by gradual levels, they 
see that the Negroes are being moved up into these companies* I think that 
this will have a great inspiration and idll raise the aspirations of our 

youngsters* I would like to suggest that this be done* 

* ^ 0 ' 

Mm IiOCKNOQD; Vexy fine, I think that is an excellent suggestion# and I 
hope there win be more and more companies that can convey this image* 
is peart of what X mean about contacting the companies and asking for, perhaps, 
a plant tour or something like that* 

EESK3NSE: Anda?ew Matthew of Eayvlew, Louisiana* I fe^ that in aa:ea8 wha®e 
these companies are not located, and especially in rua?al areas, more could 
be done in infoxming the students* If we can convey this Infoamiation to the 
youngster tdio will Relieve end accept persons whom they feel are acceptable 
and ooncenied with their welfare, it will mean more to thea than some other 
types of activities* In the area where I am fpom^ we get maxy little inter* 
esting books, but for most students, you will have to go in and read the 



material to them heea«uso the^ vUl not read It themaelvea^ Whest tie are for* 

m ■ « 

tunate to have r^presentatlvea from CQu^enieSf nsualiy the studenta 

are very interested in hearing they have to eay^ 

MR» 3/X!KHOODs X isgree tilth you* Have any of you used career day from 

4. • 

industry? Have lany of you had the oprportuiiity or have axiy of you tried? 
Have you aahed some of your local industries to come in» or ashed if you 
could visit the pliant? 

We have in milnd for Hans for Progress a motivational film for the 

high sdiod students to appopize them of the opportunities that now exist* 

# « 

Incidentally^ in mocmingtony Hdawarei where they made a filmstrip of 
the Idnd you mentionedo«*it was made vp hy Mr* hhrghall of the YMDk there^ 
and it was a very isporesslve loh« and did not cost an awful lot of money* 
CPSSZIOW: This is one of the giuestions that we in the Shplo^mient Service 
feel should he es^ploited more than it is at the pcresent time* Ih the 
Congressional Idhorarles there are 23f0Q0 industrial films thit are ava i l ah le* 
We have siiiigeited to ma^ gro^psf that they tahe one film a weeh^ and show 
to all students* Boys and girls without ezMiugh esg^osure to industry^ the 
spopead of industry^ the distrlhution of oeeupationi could he shown these 
films one eadh weCh* for 1diirty*six weehs* Beferring to industry^ a full 
year would give them l44 appendages^ shoviing where these occupations occur 
and the shills that are involved* We still specoomoend tills to this group* 
QUBSTICW 9 We find that the Shplo^fment service will not even (sive us the 
^ohs in the ocmisunity that are availahle for Weg^es* What c<m he done in 
order that Negroes in sroaHer places receive occasional empl^ment? I would 
suggest that where Negroes are employed as representatives! and lave already 
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gone into the occupation, that thejl' coine hack and talk vith the students, then 
they can he motive.ted, 

MR. LOCKVIOOD: Yes, that*s the \rtiole idea, that seeing is resiUy helleving, Isn*' 

it? 
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OPPOROTmiES FCR WCMEM BX THE S33CT2ES MD SEVENTIES 

Mss Hose Terlln^ Women's Bua^eau 
U. &• Dsfpeartment of lator, Washington, D, C, 

Dean Hiillips and Ifembers of the Conference; I feel, both honored and 
hum'bled to have the privilege of being a part of this conferani^thiG iTe^^^^d* 

I am honored because we in the Women's Bureau feel that there is no finer 
gro^p, no more strategic workers than the vocational guidance counselors in 
our schools and employment servicse, but espedayy in our* schools. I fed 
humble because you know so much better than I itot the real difficulties are 
at the grass roots* Somietlmes when one is living and working in Washington he 
becomes remote, and one has to kc^ep reminlSlng one's self that there are no simple 
solutions to any of these gjiestions* When I say that you are in a strategie 
group fxm. the stanc^int of the Women's Bureau in the Bs^jartment of labor, this 
is what X have in mind* You are daily counsel!^ girls about their vocational 
futures and about the curriculum that is necessary for them to achieve their 
career goals* You are doing this in the midst of a revolution as far as humans 
are concerned, and you have a good deal of inforxaation about today's revolu- 
tions from several sources* I do want to remind you, somehow, of what I think 
of myself ; that is, that l^e Chinese way for crisis is composed of Ehlip — 
that is the written word for it «■- the symbols of other ‘words, crisis and 

9 

opporbunlty that I particularly pay some time to, but I also want to 
speak about this wider sociological setting into which you are counseling girls 
today and from which your work really takes its meaning rather than doing a 
longer list of career opport^ties, althou^ I will not, of course, neglect 
giving some information as far as we know it concerning developing opportunities* 
X would rather begin idth a blunt statement that summarizes both the im^ 
plications of the revolution and places you, ‘Uie guidance counselor, scjuarely 
In the m i d dl e of it* The statement is this: There is not one girl in ;)unlor 



hiUsh, hi^-86hool, or college today who doea not need to he eerioualy, in- 

• « "* ** 

telligently, and conaistentiy preparing for a doh, and this applies to all girls 
trm a»ll sectiona of aociety* It is not to surest that women should lose the 
historic 3?ole of m a kin g a homoj hearing and rearing dhildreni and nurturing the 
fami3y has become secondary. This is and Should he the prhnary ohjecfcive of 
young i}«)men. Nor, is it to suggest the personal, social, and cultural assets 
idiidi education gives a woman to enable her to provide for and satisfy herself 
and heoir family and contribute more to the home and the community should he 
seoondj'iry either. Those are important, hut such far-readhing revolutionary 
dhangee are taldng place in the 196o*s that vocational dhoices for girls can 
no long(ur he haphazard as they have heen historically. These dhanges are, in 
the fir^st p!Lace, in the life pattern of the American woman, then in the economic 
requir<;S)]tents of the American family, and finally are enrployment opportunities 
qpen tc» woitum. 

Pilrrstji let tis loak a hit at this whole picture of a changing pattem 
of women* s lives in the second half of the twentieth century. These dianges 
ImvB given us varied and considerable controversy ftem the great state of 
lltisratvire, from Marianne ?omun*s Modem Woman to law Sex, to Mrs. Freendon*s 
I*<ga:Lnine Mirtake. I was louch interested to note in The League *s article, in 
title Wall SjuNset Journal that they gave the sales figures of Fgffliy*ine Mistake — 
whicli for tltose of you that don*t know — reelSST does with the question 
of frustration and boredom and the answers to it of women in their forties, 
pariilcularly, those living in suburbs, when the children are in school and they 
feel time isii pretty heavy cn their hands. There were six editicaos of the 
harcUheuad one and several thotisand copies in paper bads foim. Now, you can 
put this <3own to the fact that maiy gentlemen who bou^t Feminine Mistake 
thou(^t they were going to get something else other than the story they did 
gist. It is also significant in that it has had such tremendous attention 
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VJhat is this revolution? Well, it is simply this. The young women today, 
most of them -- this is "better than just average in many cases — marry earlier, 
con^lete their families at an earlier age, and live longer than their mothers. 

The average young woman of today will he only twenty- six years old when she has 
her last child. ISfow, that is a revolution, from her mothers and grandmothers 
generation. By the time this child is in school, she will have an average life 
expectancy of better than forty more years. Most young women work a few years 
after school and then leave the labor force when they marry and have their 
children. After their home responsibilities lessen, most of them again seek 
paid en^loyment which must havie more meanjng to them than was true for their 
mothers and grandmothers. Whether that employment is to become merely a job 
haphazardly chosen or a irark that is in itself truly satisfying depends on 
the choices these girls moke now in school. At the same time that these young 
women are con^leting their fam3.1ies at an earlier age, we have also all the 
labor saving devices that reduce the time required for domestic chores. These 
have become such an inherent part of the American way of life that even if 
economic necessity required the doing of some things from the ground up, we 
would not do it that way. We would go and get any kind <if a job rather than 
go back to the hard way of doing it. This applies not only to household 
equipment; it applies to the process of clothing the family and doing the laundry 
and prepared foods making, possible short cuts in getting meals. This combina- 
tion of forty-five years more of life after the children have begun to grow up, 
plus less time consuming chores in the home, can and has led as you see in 
Feminine Mistake to frustrating and fruitless experience of "yeaJ^s of time on 
my hands, " especially for educated women. 

However, another factor has meant that this will not happen to a great 
many of the women, whatever dim view of you Mrs. Freeman takes. This is the 
sheer economic requirements of the modern American family, which increasingly 
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require two poy die6k8 per houeeholld* There was a time when two hreadwiainers 
in a family was characteristic of your lower economic groups. Today, it is 
ptatty hi^ up in the eccnomic spectrum, and it is even more true, I think, 
in middle inccsne families. The proportional income that goes into taxes 
today reduces the espendahle inccme for a family more than any previous 
generation. The hi^ cost in prodding an education for several children, 
compared with a generation ago, eOso demands a higher f am i l y income. Both 
the standard of health care expected hy the average ihnerican today, as well 
as the cost of medical care, far exceed aiiything that my parents, and even 
your patents and grandparents, es^cted. So, this dual role of homemaker 
and paid worker results from the social and economic forces. This dual 
role is reflected very much in the statistics. IXiring the 196o*s there 
was a projected increase of 25 P«r cent of the numher of women entering 
the lahor market, compared with a 15 per cent entry rate for men. In 
fact, eight out of ten women will work for a somewhat prolonged period 
during their lives. Today, one out of three workers is a woman, which 
is the hipest in our history. Of these twenty-five million women who 
are employed, three out of five are married. The highest educational 
attainment a girl has, the further she goes into school, the more likely 
she is to he a worker. This is all relevant to the need in our society 
for hii^er and hi^er educated skills for our total population. 

This constant demand in our economy for more and more highly skilled 
workers,, for hraln power, whether it is contributed by men or women, is 
hammered at you all the thne, hut believe me, it is a reality. Xn the 
last analysis, gross national product and our strength as a nation boils 

down to three elements, the natural resources, the head and the hand 

* .. ' 

operating in a free society. Now, in the foreseeable future, the great 
demand will be for heads, for trained minds, educated perflood with 
different, creative, practical and hig^hly flexible skills, rather than 
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for hands, and this calls for educated vomanpower, as veil as man«>pover, 

!Ehls demand for increased number of women who have developed skills 
in many fields is apparent to us in the Women's Bureau all the time. This is 
all one side of the picture $ namely, the relationship of women to employment as 
we see it in the 196o*s and 70* s. It all points to the extremely inportant 
vocational choice that a girls makes, even as early as the ei^t grade. But 
the other side of the coin is the ambivalence of the girls themselves and, of 
course, of their parents. We at the Women's Bureau, recently held a con- 
sultation with the teenage program directors of eight of the big national 
youth serving agencies. The settlement housing, the Campfire Girls, the Y- 
Teens of the YWCA, the Catholic Youth Group, and Girl Scouts, all said one 
thing. On one hand the girls are pretty exclusively interested in dating 
and marriage, and they cited several 3 ?easons for this. In addition to the 
fact that this is normal at this age, they pointed to such factors as the 
tremendous impact today on the mass media in emphasizing getting your man, 
as well as pressure of parents, espeeially mothers, to have their daughters ; 
rate with the boys. But, on the other hand, these same program directors said 
that whenever at a metting or at a conference that had career consultation 
the most popular one and the one that was just so x>opular that they just 
could not handle was the one who would go for career discussion. You have 
this ambivalence, you see, on the one hand. They do want it; they do have 
an interest in it; but on the other hand there is this attitude that the 
most desirable thing in the world and the only thi.ng that matters is to get 
married. 

I had this emuslng experience a few Saturdays ago when I spoke at the 
Virginia State Future Business leaders of Amea^ca, the most highly motivated , 
group that I had ever seen. There w^e spelling contests going on, parlia- 
mentary law contests, and this thing was organized fairly well. They were 



obviously girls who tr®pe' aiming at careers in business. I said to the 
person who was from the State Department of Education, who teaches clerical 
sub^Jects and was in charge of this, "I don't understand this, because I have 
been told by a number of people that the girls are exclusively interested in 
getting their men, getting married." She said, "Well that's true." Well then," 
I said, "how do you account for these girls working so hard to achieve this 
excellence in business skills?" She said, "Ihey have learned somewhere along 
the line that boys today don't marry dumb girls." They were preparing them- 
selves to qualify to marry the boys. Now, the reason that I dwell on this 
ambivalence is to point to the fact that the vocational guidance for girls is, 
therefore, necessarily different from counseling for boys. And, X think, that 
the difference is especially true with Negro girls for whom the ambivalence 
may even be greater. This is not to say that their conviction about getting 
married to the exclusion of work is really what I mean by that, but, their 
ambivalenve about what kind of career they want may be greater because they 
have less opportunity to see Negro women achieve in business, science, and 
many areas; but in this, they are no’^^ alone. 

One of the psychologists who was writing about feminine psychology in 
this discussion of women in their role and their self image today, said that 
women were like animals in the 200. The modern idea of the zoo, was to take 
the fence away and to let the animals be, to let them roam. But they don't 
roam. There is an invisible fence there. Well, I think that women have this 
invisible fence in the career world, less so now than formerly, but still there. 
There is prejudice. But your Negro girl has this on the one hand as a Negro 
and then on the other as a woman seeking to make her way in a man’s world. 
Therefore, I think that the ^ob of counseling girls is both different and more 
difficult, but also a terribly important one. 

This new day in the lives of women comes upon us in a time when we face 
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the fact that oi53y those with the hipest level of slcilla in the future will he 
able to coDxpete in the labor market at all levels. I come back to w earlier 
premise: girls must be counseled or prepared and encouraged in their earliest 
teens to prepare for the dual role in life of homeitakers and workers • Only 
as girls make meaningful choices early will girls be^Able to realize their 
fullest potential^ both as homemakers and workers. 

Now I by meaningful choices X mean dioices that are meaningful to the 
individual girl to discover what she does beist, what she enjoys doing, what 
challenges her thinking, what arouses her curiosity, and point to the career 
possibilities in that kind of syndrome, ratlier than to be equipped with the 
latest information on where are the largest number of job opportunities in 
the next few yeax*s. The implications are there, I think you will see. 

Certainly, one is that we will have to have more guidance counselors if we 
are to do that kind of job. 

Now, of course, career infoxmation is vital to both the girl and to 
the counselor. We, in the Women's Bureau, attempt to produce materials and 
help for you in that field. I was so interested that during the middle of the 
afternoon session X put out some pamphlets of our publications* I can see that 
you too, are interested in that Idnd of material, and X want to say that I have 
a few more of the oder blanks here for the career material especially geared 
for women and girls 5 they have the order blank with them. But, if yotj will 
send them to me, my name and address are in the program, X will he very glad 
to send you a sample collection of the paniphlets and leaflets which we have 
In this field, because career information is terribly Important. 

As we see it, the greatest growth will be in the white collar occupa- 
tions, professional, technical, clerical, and sales. There will, however, be con 
siderable increases as you saw this morning from those excellent slides in the 
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service occupations such as ■waitresses, hairdressers, practical nurses, just 
to name a few. And, part of this is due to the fact that as ouji* economor groK«, 
our inccmo level in the United States rises, the demand fbr services cor- 
respondingly increases. 

Althou^ we have in the field of services the effects of automation, 
e'ven where they have -taken place, like your automatic coca-cola machine, they 
have really seriously interested. We ha-ve more people who are soda foun-tain 
workers now than we had hefore the machine was put in. So that that field 
is a growing one. 

It has been suggested that 1 particularly emphasize some of the areas 
for the girl who is college hound. In teaching, the biggest gain, the greatest 
need ■will be in elementary school teachers, fhis happens to be the section of 
teaching which has the largest numlber of women. I think that you may now be 
aware of the fact that there are more men hi^ school teachers than there are 
women. But, in the elementary school, this is not true, and this is where we ' 
have the greatest need. There will be 120,000 new elementary and kindergasrten 
teachers needed each year throuf^out the nesct decade. That is just an increase 
in enrollment attributed to retirement and turnover. It does not cover the 
number we would need if we were to inolsideaour student-teaCher ratio or to do' 
what we need to do and that is to open many more daytime care centers for 
children with working mothers. Wow, we need 120,000 a year minimum, and 1962 
only 9^,000 were preparing to become elemen*bary sdhool teachers, and, of course, 
not all of them are likely to go into the profession, as we found witli the 
tremendous droixpout rates. So, that is an important area -which is almost limit- 
less in texms of the number needed. 

Another one that is -very interesting to me is appealing to women, 
and is perhaps why this happening, are the teachers of adult education. There 
is both foxmal and ixifoxmal adult- education. This is frequently p|rt-time and 
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is very often a hobby with adults to do a thing like this. This is quite suited 
to women who also have home responsibilities. You mi^t be interested to know 
that the number of women teachers in this category, combined with the pre-school 
children which the census throws together called "Not Elsewhere Classified," is 
the most interesting storjr to be told as far as women arid teaching goes, be- 
cause the women in this group increased by over 4,000,000 in the decade between 
1950 and 1960. The number of men declined. This is the only section of teaching 
with that esqperience. There was a 75 >000 increase in the numbers of women in 
this category during the decade of 1950 to i960, with only 35 >000 women entering 
secondary school teaching during that same period. So this is something to 
keep your eyes on. 

We have never had enough social workers, andlhe majority of them are 
women. The Council of Social Work Education estimated early in I963 that there 
were about 10,000 unfilled positions then in social work. Salaries were avail- 
able, jobs were registered; but, there were no applicants. Agencies estimate 
that they will need 15,000 new trained workers eonually during the 196o*s. Do 
you knov7 how many are enrolled in schools of social work now? About 2,500. 

So the gap is just widening and widening. 

Another fleld,the health field, seems almost limitless. There are 
employment opportunities in all aspects of the health field with such factors 
as more young people in the population, more older people, those of whom require 
more medical attention, more people covered by medical insurance, higher stand- 
ards of medical care, greater professional and ntirsing care, and three billion 
dollars that will be spent for medical research in the 1960*s that is already 
in sight. You visualijse what that means in terms of the heads that are needed 
to support that tremendous undertaking in research. Only about 6 per cent of 
the forty million doctors in this country are women. ’By 1975 > we are going to 
need 36,000 more doctors a year just to hold the present level, and there are 
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f 5 reasons why we are going to need even more than that* Although there is no 

longer any medical school that excludes women as there was at one time, and 

1 think all are equal on the hasis of race, the number of women entering 

medical schools is declining* It is very hard to understand why there is 

total lack of motivation. Also, I might say in speaking of careers in the 

health field, that the amount of money available fbr scholarships and loan funds 

in the health field is greater than almost any other because you have not only 

the national institution’s help but you have the National Science Foundation and 

* 

private agencies also with scholari^ip programs* Nursing is probably one 
of the professions which grew faster than any other, because in 1900 there were 
onl^»- 12,000 R.N.*s, and in 1962 there are 550,000; however, the Surgeon General 
estimates that by 1970 we need to have 850,000 professional nurses. So you see, 
the opportunities are allihere, if the people are motivated to take advantage 
of liiem. I think they will be more motivated if they develop a self-image that 
looks at life in terms of a new kind of span of work and homemaking. I want 

I 

to mention, particularly, medical and dental technicians because there are 
technicians of kinds in the health field, such as dental hygienists, X-3^y 
technicians and all the other separate professional groups. The number of 
women in these groups had doubled within recent years, but there is still 
opportunity for many more. Again this is a field in which there is little pre- 
judice against women and where women have shown certain kinds of aptitudes which 
are considered desirable. 

I want to devote a little more attention to careers in the field of 
science, engineering, and mathematics, because it is a field which illustrates 
not only expanding opportunity, but the drag of past prejudice. Not only has 
technology created vast new industries, but even within the old industries, 

^ there is a tremendous increase in research, design, and engineers, mathemati- 
cians, and statisticians as well as a vast army of technical assistants* 
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However, here again women have not been taking any advantage of these 
opportunities. All along the line, if you compare the women enrolled, par- 
ticularly graduate level courses, in Biology, in Physics, in Engineering, in 
Math, there is a decline in the numher. Obviously, the nation needs quali- 
fied scientists, women scientists. Some women are employed in the sciences, 
but in i960, according to the census there were just over 15,000 women that 
would be classified as real pure scientists — really working at science and 
scientific research. This does not include women who are teaching science 
in the secondary school, although it would include them in college faculties 
in the science and engineering fields. Of those 15,000 women at work, half 
of them are chemists. Just 2,000 women are mathematicians, but even that 
represents a 213 per cent increase over 1950. There were just 600 women 
physicists in the whole country in i960. This is a startling comparison with 
what is happening in other countries. I do not mean only the Soviet Union 
where we are aware of the progress women have made in science and medicine, 
but is also true in England, in Prance, in Holland, and in Sweden which 
did not suffer as the other countries did from so many of their young men 
being killed during the war. 

I think one of the major reasons girls are not encoiuraged to go 
into science is that we still have that old stereotype. Even though we don*t 
say the woman’s place is in the home any more, we still have the stereotype 
that there are women’s occupations and men’s occupations. It is almost the 
same in a world that is changing occupationally as rapidly as our world is. 
If you categorize jobs as men’s jobs and women’s jobs and steer the girls 
toward the women’s jobs because they may have a less frustrating experience 
in trjdng to make theiir way, you are just setting up new stereotypes that 
invariably result in new barriers. Girls have often been discouraged from 
becoming scientists, and often discouraged by Guidance Counselors. I have 
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a colleague who has a very hrilliant daugjhter who won one of '^he National 
Science Awards, and is going to Radcliffe and wants to he a mathematician. 

Her Guidance Counselor has done everything possible to stop this idea of her 
being a mathematician, saying, "I Imow you are brilliant in math, Kathy, but 
why does a pretty girl like you want to worry her head -^Tith a lot of figured? 
Wlha-’fc you need to do is to teach arithmetic.” Kathy was bent on a Hi. D. in 
some of the higher reaches of mathematics, but got no encouragement at all 
from the counselor. !Ehis very often happens, that the girl is not encouraged 
in the early years of schooling when she must take the right courses to get 
to some of these goals, because career preparation now practically starts in 
Junior High for those who are motiveted to go on into college. Here the 
guidance counselor plays a vital role. The parents may be "doubting Thomases" 
where their daugherrs are concerned, but a word from the counselor can make 
a great deal of difference very often both to the girl and to her parents. 

I do want to mention that there are several companies —in connec- 
tion with what Mr. Lockwood said — — which are really making a positive 
effort to gain women scientists, because from observations they have dis- 
covered why it is that -^ramen have been successful in their ccmp.anies. 

American Cyaniraide has two hundred women scientists and are very satisfied 
with the results. These women are paid the same rate as the men — there 
is no difference in salary because of sex. Most of these women are married 
and have young children. 

I want to read just a bit from the National Science Foundation *s 
study on women in scientific careers. They found that, "The foreclosure of 
vocational opportunity for women begins early. Inadequate preparation in high 
school is the first step. Bylheir choice of curriculum or subject, girls may 
later find that they have not fulfilled the prerequisite for the study of 
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science. If ability and latent interest in science are not properly 
encouraged, choices which lead to other channels will probably be niade.” In 
a study that the Educational Testing Service made of high school seniors in a 
nationwide survey, almost 40 per cent of the senior girls Indicated that they 
wished they had taken more science courses. The doors "vrere closing in the 
future for what they wanted, because they had not had lb. So again I say, 
no group can be more importeint than Guidance Counselorei in encouraging 
girls who have the aptitude, the ability, and the interest to prepare for 
a career in science, engineering, or mathematics, because they can be so 
strategic . 

In the business field from the college -bound side, I want to poin'^ 
to one field where women have made almost the largest gains in the business 
world of any in the last ten years; that is, in the field of personnel work. 

It is one of the fastest growing professional fields for women, outside of 
the traditional ones of teachers and librarians. Their number doubled in the 
decade between 1950-60. There are now 30,000 women who are now classified 
as professional people in the personnel field in the United States. This is 
expected to increase during the 1960*s. Many private industries and govern-fjsut 
ment will be stepping up their employee training prognams and making other .j? 
personnel adjustments relating to expanding business or to increased tech- 
nology, which will affect both clerical and production jobs. They continue 
to re-enforce the personnel staffs. Women, here again, are proving their 
certain values in human relations. Teaching in the school system is not 
necessary, the training aspect of the private company offers possibilities. 

In connection with that, I will— when I come to the clerical workers — 
make some comments in relation to Mr. Lockwood's presentation. 

The other tremendously great growing field for women will be that of 
sub -prof essionsd occupations; it will be for both men and women. By sub- 



professiowil occupations, I mean every variety of aide to px’ofessional 
wjrkers— social •work aides, librarj'* aides, museum aides, engineering 
aides, teclmlcal aides, etc. The development of this, along vith the 
development of the junior college system, or in the community college, or 
the two-year community college system offers excellent possihilities for 
wjmn* Agadln, in many of these fields, because of the courses they take in 
high schoo3., they cannot see their way to a four-year college course. 

It; may he possible for a twa-year junior.* college courpe>’.'^d then some 
of these do require a year in on-the-job training, before they become 
fully qualified. In most of them, there is some kind of professioned 
dxjsignation, as there is with your medical technologists. There will be 
increasing possibilities in this field. 

Again, the Wall Street Journal had an article about three days ago 
referring to the impact of automation on the office. The Women’s Bureau 
just completed a study on this, which is by no means definitive. We are 
living in a veiy beginning of this revolution in the office. Certain 
signs point to a very accelerated use of automated electric data processing, 
such as little inexpensive ones, about the size of the top of this rostinun, 
that will sit on a desk and do all kinds of things. Another factor is 
that for routine jobs, such as payroll and many of thetypes of trans- 
actions which banks have, tape which is already programmed, can be used 
in the machine. This saves hours and hours add days of clerical T^?ark, 
and is much faster. The fourth factor is that we were just beginning to 
be choked by ijaper work. Mountains of paper are being used in order to 
keep up with the developmental operations of business and industry today. 

The clerical workers who have the basic skills in good control are the ones 
who iTill have many opportunities. 

I want to refer again to Tdiat Mr. Loclwood said: .Any Negro girl grad- 
uating from high school today, who is reasonably attractive — although I 
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must say that some of these companies would like to have at the re- 
ceptionist desk a girl who looks like Leslie Uggams and has all the 
techniceil skills of Miss National. Secretary of the Year — there are a 
tremendous number of openings; there is no limit to the possibilities 
for the person -vdio has the basic skills today. In this area which used 
to be not only white collar but white skin, it is now becoming integrated 
very very rapidly. Of course you luiow this is tanxe in federal government 
which employs a large number of clerical workers even though it is 
not increasing vastly, this does not mean that they are not employing 
all the time because of the normal turn-over that is high in clericeG. work. 

The other thing that I want to mention in connection with clerical 

work is the development of specialized secretaries. This is again the 

trend in business that parallels what I was talking about, your sixb- 

professional in the professions. This is kind of a sub-profession in 

the Clerical field. I am thinking of legal secretaries, and assistants, 

all the ones with the speciality concept. A legal secretary can help 
« 

a great deal and maybe help avoid having a law clerk — there is this 
kind of specialization. At the same time when I speak of specialization, 

I am going to say that I thinly it is very wise to urge women to put 
their efforts on getting the basic skills because they can build from 
that up. If one gets too narrow a speciality, he is not flexible enough 
for the Job market of tomorrow. In the end, the thing that I want to 
emphasize most is the flexibility that people should have in approaching 
tomorrow* s Job market, especially for girls who are likely to have the 
pattern of so many years in the labor market, then out, then back in, 
because the world they come back into will be different; but if they 
have got good basic skills and a good attitude toward work, and toward 
its place in their lives, then they will make the grade. 
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THE COIIEGE PIACETMT COPPICE AND SHE HIGH SCHOOL 

Mr, Anthony Rachal 
United States Department of Labor 
Washin^on, D,C, 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I am indeed proud to see so many 
of you present at this conference because it is part of an important forward 
step in the relationship between the Department of Labor and a large number 
of occupational and vocational career counselors. It also marks my coming 
back to an area in which I have spent vs»y interesting and valuable years. 

The relationship between the "outside" world and the school must be constantly 
defined and eaipanded; this is one of the purposes of this conference, I 
congratulate Tuskegee on its development of such a conference, 

I work among parents and students and I have found that one of the 
most important areas of concern is that of commitment on the part of the 
counselor. It is of fundamental importance to the guidance movement that 
the school cotmselor be adequately prepared to present information and 
materials to parents and children who have been denied opportunity for such 
a long period of time. The school counselor can become better prepared to be 
a professional and to develop a continuing commitment to professionalism 
if he develops a broad and deep competence in the areas of study and dis- 
cipline that will most readily provide him with the understanding of social 
and psyciiological reality in terms of the children with whom he is dealing. 

It is critical to the development of vocational and career guidance 
that the school counselor develops deep and lasting dynamic relationships with 
the various industries and businesses within and near the community in which 
he works. The world of youth today is an imaginative and creative one, and 
yet it is also a frustrated and an alienated one. We, as professionals. 
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must deal with this complex world of youth. There is a whole new youth 
culture that has a temper in keeping with the times. This world appears 
to have no fundamental^ theoretical, conceptual base, and yet, it undergirds 
the sensitivity and commitment of our youth today. The youths that we are 
dealing with are those who have been disadvantaged for some time; their 
parents before them were disadvantaged and their parents before them. They 
live in a multi-racial world, which is on!ly now becoming competent and 
appreciative of the great strength to be gained from sensitive interaction 
of hTimlBn beings based on the humaness of like factors rather than the de- 
humanization of differential factors. 

As counselors and principals ± this vocational conference, it behooves 
each one of you to go back to your school with a renewed sense of vigor and 
dedication to the task that lies before you - - the task of encouraging growth 
in all stages of development within your youths and within their parents. 

The developing process of clearly conscious sensitivity to the needs and goals 
of the coming years is one in which we are all involved. The scientific 
revolution, the secular revolution, and the continuing urban revolution 
in terms of population are reflected in the youth culture of todaj'-, es- 
pecially in the southern youth culture. 

We must come to understand and accept the problems of transition and 
development and to realize that we can no longer give second-handed tidy 
answers to the questions with which we are confronted by our youths. Instead, 
we, ourselves, must be able to esrperience the very sense of what it is to be 
a human being caught tp in an age of anxiety and to redevelop our own value 
systems so that we are able to assist these youths in redeveloping theirs. 

It is then, and only then, that we can assist them to move into the areas 
of educational preparation that will allow them to assume the responsibilities 
of the careers that are beckoning to them. It is no longer enough to say that 
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training is not available orlhat the opporttinities are not a'vailable. In- 
stead, we mwst make a fovx or five-pronged attack on the whole nature of 
these problems, !That is, we must undergird and upgrade elementary schools 
in terms of the basic educational skills and contents. We must enhance 
this development at the elementary level and increase it at the secondary 
level so that our youngsters receive the math and language sld.lls they 
need to be adequately prepared. Then, as they move on to higher education, 
technical education, or to actual ^ob placement, they can continue to de- 
velop their skills so that they can take over in full the top positions in- 
to which they are being called daily. It is not enou^ for you to go back 
and say "I wish" in your school; it is not enou^ to go back and say "I 
would if I could," What you must do is to go back with a seas^vof commit- 
ment and dedication that will not allow you to stop innovating and imple- 
menting programs until all of the youths you serve have truly had the op- 
port\mity to move toward the goal of becoming all that they are capable 
of being. It will take sincerity; it will take skill and knowledge; it will 
take preparation; it will take communication; and it will take commitment 
and involvement. It is a great task, but you have, bj'’ your presence alone 
here today, indicated that you are equal to that task. Again, I commend 
you for your paiijicipation in this conference and the programs that will follow. 



mmR SESSION 
7:30 P.M. 

Dr. W.A, Hunter, Presiding 

DR. HUNTER: At this time we will have an introduction of the speaker by Dr. 
Russell Brown, Vice President and Dean of the Graduate Program of Tuskegee 
Institute. 

DR, BROM: Ladies and Gentlemen: First, I would like to say that we at 

Tuskegee feel that the workshop, which we are having today and tomorrow 
on vocational and occupational guidance, is a very important program. We are 
delighted to have this group on our campus , and we are delighted that Tuskegee 
has the opportunity to participate in a program which is as urgent and impor- 
tant as this one in which you are presently engaged. We hope that you are having 
a deliglitful stay on our campus and that the meeting is successful and 
enjoyable. 

It is my pleasure to introduce the speaker for tills evening, Mr. 

Arthur Chapin, fecial Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, U.S, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C, 
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TASKS FOR TODAY, GOALS FOR TOMORROW 

Mr. Artto Chapin, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am particularly proud today to be on your campus 
and discuss with you the topic assigned to me, ’’Tasks for Today, Goals for 
Tomorrow.” I wish to estpress to the President of this school, to its officers 
and faculty members, the concern the U.S. Department of Labor has in the wel- 
fare of this great Institution and of the students that have, over the years, 
contributed so much to our great American heritage. 

Some of you may wonder why the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Labor are so concerned and interested about the we3^are of this 
and other institutions of higher learning. I think that can be summed up in 
one sentence. Both President L^rndon B. Johnson and Secretary of Labor, W. 
Willard Wirtz,are former teachers and understand the contribution that all 
teachers are making and have made in the past to strengthen our educational 
institutions. Most faculty members aa?e not given roses or accolades for 
the tremendous effort and motivation they fuse together to enable youth to seek 
opportunities of tomorrow. Tliey rarely share in the achievements or the 
achievements of those considerations. 

I recall the words of a great American, which seems to me to be appro- 
priate at this point. In his statement observing the 100th Anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the late President Kennedy said, "There is no more 
impressive chapter in our American history than the one in our Negro fellow 
citizens, who sou^t education fortliemselves and their children, sought better 
schools, sought better housing conditions, sought to inprove their economic 
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opportunity and enlarga tneir job opportm-iities « " Cliere is no place and no 
institution ’where the contributions to youth are so evident as here in Tiaskegee, 
Tonight, as I look upon this cainpus, and ha’ving had the oppoi*-timity of s«5eing 
this campus as yaa have, I am svtre you “wUl. agree that the ga’bes guv's you, too, 
the inspiration that the futin?e is In 'the hands of ou 2 ‘ youth. 



l/hat are we do5:cg in the department of Labor, and I wou3.d rather ^ay 
”what are you doing" , because af-tsr all the "we" soift of puts It on the basis 
that you are one pla.ce a?.id we are some place elsec This is your Pepaiirtment of 
Itabor^ This is you3: government and you have made it possible for any change 
that takes place* You have made it possible for the things which we are doing 
here novr because 5-t has been the vision of the people which made the kind of 
changes that are taking place in our society, I do not ever hope to forgetthat 
it really is ttie psiople and not any somebody who sits at this corner in a srd.vel 
chair or a’b a desk in ¥ashing1;on. 

At the beginning of this administration. President Kennedy made a 



sustained effort to launch what he called a "New Frontier" to channel the aspira- 
tions of the Negro citizens not only In civil rights but in education, in occu- 
pational distribution, and in housing, to advance their earnings in the visible ; 
share of a democratic society. Advances, made by the people with his leadership, 
have brou^t us where we are now. In pri’uate sectors, many who had pre’vicrusly 
been denied piomotion, under the tSifaditional system of under-utilizing many of the 



Negro talents in our society, have been helped. We have attempted in many 
instances to upgrade the academic aspirations in Negro institutions. Someone said 
to me once, "Well, do not you think you should not really talk about Negro 
institutions?" "Is not a day coming when there will be no Negro institutions?" 
Ifeybe that day is coming, but I am reasonably proud to be a Negro, I hope that 
every one who is a Negro is proud of that fact, I see nothing disgraceful either 
in my history or the history of the Negro. I think that as I look at a picture of 



Booker T. Washington, who is a great contrihution to America, I mi^t say contri- 
bution to the world, I think it unfprtimate tiat so few Americans know the contri- 
bution Negro people have made to the gro;rbh and power of this nation, I think 
that American education has been sad 3 ;y lacking at this end of our society. 

The Secretary of labor, Mr, Wirtz, beginning in January of 1963, extended 
an invitation to the presidents, deans, and executive officers of the pre- 
dominately Negro colleges to meet with the responsible officers of the Department 
of labor and other departments of government, to give them an opportunity of 
seeing what the manpower needs to this period in our history were, where the jobs 
were going to be, and in which occupations. Very recently the Secretary of labor 
contacted, by letters, the I962 college graduates of predominantly Negro schools. 
The purpose of those letters was to asktie graduates whether or not they were 
working in the field for which they had attended college. We wanted to know 
whether or not the graduates were interested in leaving or remaining in the area 
classification in which they were presently employed, or were satisfied with 
the job which they had. 

The first of the conferences was held at Howard Univer si ty, Washington D,C,* 
andihe fourth and last was held at Texas Southern University, Houston, Texas, 

In every university, the president of the school indicated that interpretive action 
can improve our students — not only the traditional career opportunities, but 
new career opportunities. It is the interpretation of opportunities - new and 



old - that we are here concerned with. Reports of ihe conferences have been 
issued, and the demand for the reports has been high, libraries all over this 
country have requested copies of hhese reports. It is interesting to Ixnow that 
material 5 .n the repcorbs was reflected today in the qu.estiona raised by coun- 
selors of vocational high schools, I presume that if you read the report and 
heard the discussion today, it woulu be hard to distinguish the tenor of the 
college conference from this conference for counselors. 
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You probably have read and noted the crudely quoted statement by the 
president of Massadiusetts Institute of Teolinology when he talked about current 
occupations and learning! He said just four years ago that half of all we 3mow 
in science has been learned in the past ten years, that our scientific 3snowledge 
would double In the next five years, and td.ll continue to multiply in an ever 
increasing rateo So, counselors at this session and others must convey to 
students, even where vocational training is limited, that they must not rely on 
the content of the courses available, but rather understand the relationship 
between procedures inwlved in today *s opportunity as a bridge to the under- 
standing of tomorrow’s techniques. The operation of a machine and the operation 
of machinery may be more helpful than the product which may be learned. Today 
employees strive for and often get the very best in terms of today’s available 
manpower • Yet there is an unmet demand for trained manpower at a time when many 
who seek work have no training. However, there is no calling back of the mistakes 
in training. Whatever these mistakes may be, the changing skills and the change 
in skills must cont. >ius with greater rapidity to meet demands of the present 
factory revolution. ! 

I 

In Philadelphia a few months ago, I said that about one quarter of a i 

j 

gdnipa Hedges are currently attending the colleges and universities of the ! 

i 

country. You are perhaps aware that one hundred thousand Negro students are 
pursuing college work in the South, including the District of Columbia. Negro 
student enrollment in hi^er education in America is higher than the total college 
enrollment in Great Britain, or Italy, or West Germany, or even Prance, though 

the Negro population in America is less than the total population of these 
nations. 

The high financial cost of professional education, such as medicine, 
is a serious obstacle to Negro youth, and of all youth. Thirty-four per cent 
of Negro youth, compared with four per cent of white, report financial handicaps. 
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most especially in graduate and professional schools, A greater part of our time 
and effort, and yes, part of your t3me, perhaps, must, therefore, he spent or set 
aside to make sure that special financial aid he available in order that young men 
and women can attend school, 

I was interested today when I heard Mr, Walker talk about plans for purpose 
and what some of the companies were doing, I hope more companies of America will 
understand the urge to continue, not only what they are doing, hut expand the 
program, to permit Negro youth to get their fair share of being an American, 
because far too few young men and women are identified, openly identified, with 
our society, This is true. More and more individuals of America must recognize 
that the Negro youth today is not only interested in what I said, but he is 
interested in what he sees. So it cannot be like the minister who said, "Do not 
do what I do, but do what I tell you to do,*' 

As has been said, the Negro needs more education; he needs better education. 
Education for today's youth cannot be over-stated, particularly for the Negro bc^ 
and girl. The man whohas not completed grade school will earn one hundred 
thousand dollars less in his lifetime than the high school graduate. The hi^ 
school graduate will earn one hundred foi'ty thousand dollars less than the college 
graduate. The youth who will complete one out of three degrees will earn $50,000 
more in his lifetime. Let me make the same point in other terms, Unernployment 
rate for workers between the ages of twenty-five and fifty-four who have less 
than a grade school education is twice as hi^ as the rate for hi^ school 
graduates, and four times as high as the rate of some workers with some college 
education. Let me give you the same figures for yoimg Negroes only. One out of 
every three Negro youths with onJy an ei^th grade education is unemployed, 
conpared with one out of six with hi^ school education, or one out of ei^t of 
those with one or more years of college. These figures indicate 1hat less than 
one out of twenty-two Negroes over twenty-four years of age with one or more j^-ears 
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of college is imen^loyed. Keep in mind that these figures are based, of course, 
on the situation of today, as automation increases jobs vrill become even more 
complex, the relxitive income of the uneducated will become lower, and their 

unemployment rate will become hi^er. 

X hope you have understood what X believe to be hard fact, that there is 
no unemployment future for the unsld.lled, unschooled worker in today *s and 
tomorrow's society# Job opportunities are es^ected to increase, but only 
fourteen per cent in the *6o*s# These will mainly be the skilled ;3obs req.ui3?ing 
education; they will principally be white collar jobs whose rate of increase will 
likely be -thirty per cent. It is said that we have been -victimized by racial 
prejudice# This is true, and none of us can deny it# However, the time has come 
when the effects of racial prejudice on the welfare of this nation, I believe, 
will be recognized and all American can accept the inevitable changes brou^t 
throu^ the combined forces of legislation, judicial decree, political action 
and common decency# 

This one hundred years after Emancipation, w6 stand at the dawn of a 
new day mo-ving steadily toward full citizenship and a listened sense of personal 
dignity# If there is any place in the world wherein this has been spelled out, 
it has been here at Tuskegee during the days of this conference# Yet, we face a 
paradox that aiT of us in this room have esjperienced# The paradox is the reluc- 
tance to accept Negroes in employment on one hand, while insisting that he receive 
an inferior education on the other hand. The paradox that he be fully prepared 
at a time when many employers are embarrassed that they have practiced -unequal 
opportunity# Your government is ccmmitted to help end this paradox# ¥e also know 
that not only is God's help needed, but we know that God helps those who help 
themselves# Our moral and constitutional ri^t to equal educational and employ- 
ment opportunities are clear# And, it is our duty to encourage our students to seek 
more education, fair education, and a lifetime devoted to studying and working in 
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order to be ready for new opportiinities now developing. What a shame, what a 
waste it is when an employer finally says, "Yes, I no longer will discriminate, 

I will look for a Negro for the job," and there are no Negroes found qualified. 
This is our challenge. This is your challenge. The challenge that you can 
accept tonight 

When you leave tomoirow going to your respective local communities, I 
trust that you will take on this new challenge - a new spirit for the young 
people whcm you counsel. Give to them new hope. The day is here in their life- 
times unequal conditions which have been theirs will chsinge rapidly; you can con- 
tribute toward that change. As Mr, Rachal said, "We can make a contribut3.on in 
many ways," I hope you will go to your classrooms and make sure the young men 
and young women understand there arc fewer barriers today standing as an obstacle 
to the job in the occupation he desires. The world belongs to him. The world 
of service. 



Thank you very much. 



MOTIVATION! A KEALISTIC APPROACH BT SCHOOLS IN URBAN 
AND RURAL COMtmiTIES IN RELATION TO EMPLOYMENT 

Dr. William Johnston 
Socialist in Counselor Preparation 
Office of Education 

U. S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
It is indeed a pleasure for me to participate in this regional 
workshop on Vocational and Occupational Guidance in the Sixties and 
Seventies, and to have the opportunity to visit, again, this beautiful 
and historic campus. 

I want to use as a suh-title to hqt scheduled topic, "Counseling 
Economically'' and Socially Disadvantaged Students." 

There are thirty million persons belonging to between nine and 
ten million families with about eleven and one-half million youngsters 
who are considered poor in our affluent society. Their combined family 
annual incomes are less than $3,000. One out of two non-white families 
numbering 22 per cent of the total, live in poverty. More than half 
of all the poor families in this country now live in urban areas, 
having moved from the South, from the Appalachians, from Puerto Rico, 
and rural farm countries during the past decade. Students brou^t to 
the public schools an influx of problems which were magnified by the 
exodus to the siiburbs of middle-class whites. The population that 
remains is predominately unskilled or semi-skilled, low income racial 
and ethnic minorities. Lacking in moti-Tation and encouragement from 
parents, these disad-vantaged students develop a sense of futility 
and withdraw from school at the earliest opportunity, 

McBrowning said the majority of dropouts come from backgrounds 
of semi-literacy and poverty, sometimes crj’lng, often neglected, Al- 
thou^ the early grades offer the underpri'vileged child some measure 



of security, ”by the time he reaches high school the sociological 
pressures from outside are dominant. Three out of five dropouts have 
not even had the benefit of guidance and counseling to help them ad- 
just si^ts to potentials. The future of the dropout is depressingiy 
bleak in view of the manpower, employment, and retraining needs of 
our tdmes. Uecause of the fact that there is a close correlation 
betv7een the unen^loyment and low education attainment, jobs for those 
without a secondary education decreased 25 per cent in the past decade. 
In March I962, persons of eighteen years and older without hi^ school 
education made up 64 per cent of the unemployed. As our society con- 
tinues to became automated, the difopout’s plight gets more serious. 

Our manpower requirements are increasingly demanding higher educational 
levels of attainment to carry on the work of the nation. The greatest 
demand on the labor force is for highly trained professional manpower 
with sixteen years or more of education. Jobs in this category have 
grown from four and one-half to seven and one-half million since 1952, 
Semi-professional and technical manpower requiring one to three years 
of post secondary education was second in demand with over two million 
new jobs created in the last decade; whereas, jobs filled by hi^ 
school graduates rose 30 per cent. 

The President’s task force on Manpower Conservation, in their 
recent publication entitled, ” 0 ne-Third of the Nation,” pointed up 
the poor in the following; The poverty from which most rejectees by 
the armed forces come often follows them into young adulthood, Pour 
out of five drop out of school because they lack guidance or must work. 
Work for the uneducated is difficult to find and often pays poor 3 y. 
Unenployment among rejectees is four times greater than among other 



young mens 



Re;Jecstees, once they find work, ■usually earn about one-third less than 

I ) others of their age. Because of this cycle of poverty, there is a 

good possibility that children of rejectees will also become rejectees 
More education is mandated and 17111 continue to be essential for a 
place in the sun in our society. The socially disadvantaged are those 
who have been systematically deprived of equal educational opportun:ity 
equal economic opportunity, equal civic opportunity, those deprived 
by discrimination, prejudice, and by exploitation resulting 3n a 
growing indifference to social responsibility in a democratic society. 
Constant depression is their lot. Children from such, homes tend to 
e:idiibit poor motivation for responsibility, non-purposeful behavior, 
poor health habits, inadequate coramunica^n skills, and many other 
ad*verse traits. These deficiencies are reflected in schools by low 
achievement, low intelligence test scores, poor attendance, and high 
dropout rates. 

The socially disadvantaged are also the economically disadvan- 
taged; namelj’’, poor whites, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, migrants, resi- 
dents of Appalachia, Cuban refugees, Mexican-Americans, Indian- 
Americans — those who ai*e culturally different in terms of middle- 
class Anglo-American standards. Needless to say, minority groi:q) 
persons can be found at all socio-economic levels. Contrarjr to pop- 
ular beliefs, economically and socially disad-vantaged studesnts in the 
public school population of this country are not a new phenxmienon. 

It has been reported that prior to the 19^0 *s such persons 'were dis- 
persed ■throu^out rural areas or lived in ^ettoes and were effecti-'/ely 
overlooked or ignored. By 1950, one of every ten children in the 
great cities was considered to be a child with limited background. 

^ i 960 , this figure had grown to one in three, and by 1970, it is ex- 
pected that one of e-very two children will bring varying degrees of 
disablement to the schools. 
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The eeoDOiiiieally and eoc:lally disadvantaged children in our affluent 
society are now the subject of great concern by many public and private 
agencies* President Johnson has called for an anti-poverty war and has 
proposed anti-poverty lesislation. Many interesting, dramatic, significant, 
and iTldely known p3?ogranBhave been introduced to meet the challanges of 
the experiences from which these youngsters suffer as a result of poverty* 

New York City's Demonstration Guidance Project, launched in 195^> and its 
subsequent High Horizons Program started in 1959^ spearheaded a movement to 
provide special program in public schools for the education of disadvantaged 
children and youth* In i 960 , the Ford Foundation Introduced its great city 
school Improvement program in ten major urban areas* The purpose of this pro- 
gram \jas to demonstrate the value of various techniques of impz'oved education 
for the grotTing school population from slums or great areas in our urban 
communities* The movement has spread to numerous other cities* 

CeP.lfornla and Pemsylvanla have their Environment 'Enrichment }%rogram aaad 
New York State has its Project Able and its school of Eaployment programs* 

The following programs will be of interest to this groip and will 
describe some few approaches school are undertaking in relation to 
motivation and employnent* The School of Employment Program in New York 
State, or STEP as it is known, was established by the State Legislature in 
1963 * Funds are provided for seven experimental projects in seven large 
New York cities* The project in New York City combines three elements: 
Individual guidance, a suitable curriculum and a Job* Each group of 
t'vrenty sophomores who are considered potential drcpputs eu*e assigned to a 
teacher coordinator who spends tvo periods with them each morning teaching 
basic skills, with the aid of special curriculum materials. For the rest 
of the morning they attend regular high school classes* In the afternoon 
they work at neighborhood Jobs at which they are supervised, for which 
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they are paid, and for vhich they receive credit at the end of the term. 

Youngsters can he motivated by changing the curriculum to meet their 
need® and stirring their interests, by improving reading instructions In the 
lower grades, establishing free nursery schools and kindergartens at key 
points, getting volunteer workers to take the place of older children as 
baby-sitters for working mothers, asking good students to tutor slow students, 
i.roviding guidance services from the kindergarten through the twelfth grade, 
providing an evening school program, and attenpting to get the student who 
plans to leave school registered for the evening school before he leaves the 
day school. 

One rural Pennsylvania area has expanded transportation facilities 
to include oi'tney service to remote rural areas that have school age popu- 
lation. Young people in these areas can no longer use lack of transportation 
as an excuse for not participating in co-curricular activities or for dropping 
out of school. Work-study programs probide another source of motivation for 
students . Students in these programs attends school part of the day and work 
during the remaining hours. In one high school in Washington, two students 
hold the same job. One works while the other attends school for a week; 
then they exchange and the working student is in school for a week while 
his partner is on the job. They receive credit for satisfactory job per- 
formances and are paid for the work they do. They are also counseled 
during their course of study. Most projects of this type require the 
cooperation of school authorities, parents, and officials of local business 
firms and industries to make the jobs available. 

Community agencies — primarily settlement houses, day-care centers, 
government agencies, New York City’s Mobilization for Youth Project, 




Washington’s Action for Youth, and seventeen similar programs designed for 
the prevention of deliquency under the sponsorship of the President’s 
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CojMunities on Juvenils Delinquency and Youth Crime, the YM and YWCA., and 
the Urban League — recognizing tliat the public school cannot be a panacea 
for all of the problems of the disadvantaged, have become involved in the 
problem* A number of colleges and universities — Brinceton Uiiiversity, 
Southern University in Louisiana, and Dartmouth College, for example— 
have organized summer remedial programs* Legislation lias been passed to meet 
the special vocational needs particularly for youth in economically depressed 
communities* Examples of such legislation are Vocational Educational Act 
of 1963 end the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, ^ch is pending* City 
school superintendents, guidance counselors, counselor educators, j'outh 
■workers, and counselors themselves ai.’e increasingly cognisant of the fact 
that traditional counselor preparation programs are deficient in the training 
of counselors to meet the needs of present generation disadvantaged youth* 

Basic to the success of the demonstration programs referred to above, 
however, are effective guidance and counseling programs* 

Holland and Gaines reported that guidance programs, as they had been 
conceived in the past, have placed their attention on the general population 
■with very little though or direction being given to those minority groups 
who fit into the general framework of guidance responsibilities* Yet, 
the fact that they are a large segment of our population makes these minorities 
worthy of cjpitieal analysis for the purpose of finding out if the methods, 
procedures, and tools of guidance i^orkers are so designed that they fit 
any group regardless of race, color, or religion* 

Recognizing the growing demands for professional training in this 
area, four universities — University of Arizona, Michigan State University, 
New York University, and Sacramento State College — under contract with 
the United States Office of Education, during the summer of 19fe, offered 
National Defense Education Act Counseling and Guidance OJrainlng Institute, 
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the stated objective of ^diich included the training of counselors to loeet 
the needs of the culturally different student, Atlanta University, operating 
a Counseling and Guidance Trainlxig Institute %ith KDEA funds throughout the 
regular 1962-63 session, included among its purposes; identifying the able 
students who come from culturally Inipoverlshed backgrounds and in motivating 
such students to prepare adeQuately for college admission* Currently NYU 
and OJeachers' College, Columbia, are conducting KDEA Institute earmarked 
for the preparation of counselors of disadvantaged students* In light of 
the present day problems and facts regarding counseling tlie disadvantaged, 
it is evident that counselors need additional professional preparation 
specially designed to cope with the disadvantaged child* Different from 
the generalized approach in counseling, Trueblood, in "![Che Role of the 
Counselor^ in the Guidance of Uegro Students," advocates that school 
counselors, in working with special population gro\^s, need to recognize 
the needs of such groups* The process and techniques which are used in 
the guidance Negro students, while they remain basically the same as those 
used for other grotqos, will be affected by the special needs of a particular 
population group. It seems defensible, therefore, to state that the role of 
the counselor in the guidance of Negro students must be affected by his 
special knowledge of the needs of Negroes* A special knowledge of the need 
of the Negro can be gained only by studying the psychological and socio- 
logical backgrotmd of the Negor* 

Other groups falling under the general classification of disadvantaged 
in our society had similar needs* Eleanor and Lao Wolfe caution, however, that 
there is sometimes the tendency to over-generalize and over-simplify the 
problems of minorities by forcusing mainly on the similarities bettTsen groups 
while neglecting crucial differences. Perhaps the major similarity 
among the disadvantaged is economic poverty* Cultural backgrounds 
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are varied, but the inferior social status of the Negro seems to have a more 
depressing effect upon his educational aspirations and achievement* 

In discussing guidance for the disadvantaged, Brazil, and ffirueblood 
stressed the need for Initiating counseling and guidance as early as 
possible in the elementary schools. Most of these children experience 
frustration and failure all through their school years because of the 
lack of intellectual stimulation in their early lives* Dsy care programs 
and pre«kindergarten programs providing educational experiences are trying 
to fill this void in children from some areas in some cities. Baltimore and 
Cleveland, for exanple. Introduced programs, whereby, youhgsters bettveen the 
ages o. chree and .five are being taught to pay attention while adults read 
to them, to build their vocabularies, to increase their attention span, and 
to cause them to become ready for reading and learning at a much earlier age* 
By the time they enter the first grade, they are generally receptive to 
learning* A guidance program in the elementary schools would facilitate 
earlier identification of the high incidence of phiz's icsil and emotional 
deficiencies found among disadvantaged youngsters ifcich interfere with 
learning* lEhe reading level of disadvantaged youngsters is often found to 
be from two to four years below grade level* Without the ability to read, 
children experience a succession of failure in all subjects* Ihese 
youngsters are poor readers, generally, because parents do not or cannot read 
to them or because they do not have reading materials in their homes and 
because the crowded home situation is often not oondusive to reading. There 
is a lack of communication in the homes of the disadvantaged which helps 
to limit their vocabulary development. Most home conversation consists of 
shaip one-word commands. Slang, profanity, or colloquial expressions are 
often used. Parents need to become involved and concerned about the 
educational problems of their children. They need to give encouragement 
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and psychological sypporij; seo that their children get about eigjit hours of 
sleep at night, and a good hrealcfast leaving for school in the laornlj^g. 

Intelligence tests and -we have talked quite a hit about them — 
are unsuited for disadvantaged youngsters, according to IVank Reisman in 
his book, Ohe Education of the Cultucally Deprived Child* At present, 
the standard intelligence test, both individual and group, is strongly 
middle-class biased* Educators should be cautious about using these tests 
on or about making inferences from them about educationally reprived children. 
Placement of these children is special classes, retarded classes, and 
adjustment classes on the basis of these tests is questionable. 

Guidance of deprived chll.di:‘en in terms of vocational plans and college 
entrance on the basis of IQ tests should be discouraged. In fact, most 
tests, including personality tests, do not enable us to make accurate 
appraisals of these children. This is true not only because of the content 
of the tests themselves, but also because of the relationship between the 
middle-class examiner and the deprived subject and the learner's lack of 
sufficient motivation, practice, and reading ability. The problem of 
rapport is even greater bet\reen a white examiner and a Negro child. 

Patricia Saxton, in her book. Education and Income, Reisman. 

She writes, "Because IQ tests are persistently misused in schools, it would 
seem extremetly advis^le to abandon their use and their misuse completely." 
She also points out that IQ scores of lower income students seem actually 
to decline with the passing school years as the burden of their inferior 
social status increases. The New York City Board of Education ab6.1i.shed 
the use of group IQ tests in its public schools in March of this school 
year. The C4<unselors will need to develop skill in helping disadvantaged 
children recognize and handle their own prejudices toward persons of a 
different class, racial or cultural background. Disadvantaged youngsters 
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have fear and distrust of middle class and i^per class people, as well as 
people of different racial or cviltural groups. Miere is no opportunity to 
learn the habits and values of another class or race because the contacts 
■with these people are limited. Counselors, psychologists, and others Involved 
in the eniperlcally observed phenomena which they call "pan stupidity. " !Chis, 
in essence, is a mask of Ignorances maintained by the child to prevent involveme 
with the adult whom they perceive as different and the enemy. !Ehese 
youngsters must be helped to function in a multi-racial, multi-class 
society, with an appreciation of the cultural differences of the various 
peoples. 

®ie personality development of the disadvantaged student should be 
of real concern to counselors. Ihese youngsters personalities will reflect 
not only Influence of low level social class but also the effects of 
discrimination and segregation based on racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

Peelings of hostility, humiliation, inferiority, self-doubt, self-hatred, 
and construction of potentialities of self-delelopment are some of the damaging: 
defects. These attitudes seriously affect the levels of aspiration, the 
capacity to learn, and the capacity to relate in intexpersonel. situations. 
Counselors recognize that they are generally unprepared to give adequate 
guid^ce to non-college preparatory "so-called slow and reluctant learners," 
many of whom are among the disadvantaged. Counselors^ own lack of 
experience with business. Industry, government, and labor often makes it 
impossible for them to do a realistic Job with the disadvantaged students. 

The counselors needs to be familiar with the non-professional Job world, 
the occupational world of the skilled, and with the preparation required 
of the multifarious kinds of skill vocations. The coimselor will then 
have a knowledge help the disadvantaged non-college student to formulate 
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realistic educational and vocational goals. 

Reisman and Hanner warned that there is a great danger in over- 
emphasizing vocational non-academic education for children of low income 
■background. In the attempt to relate education to their physical style 
of life, the intellectually relevant aspects of the low income positive 
side must not fall hy the wayside, limiting education for manual occupations. 
The educationally deprived child is often slow to 3.eam, hut this does 
not mean that he cannot learn or is unable to. Teachers who think so will 
miss the particular learning strengths that lie in slow, cautious delibera- 
tion. 

Some counselors have thought that they were helping disadvantaged 
youth when they coimseled them away jrrom college preparatory programs or 
stopped their educational programs any time a job became available. 

This has prevented many promising disadvantaged students from realizing 
their full potential. Despite financial handicaps, a way to further 
education is often found if the incentive is strong enough. However, 
the lack of incentive keeps many young people from taking advantage of 
opportunity when it presents itself, Par too many youngsters there is no 
incentive at all, nothing in any of their homes, in their neighborhoods, 
or their social life has impelled them to seek the education that is 
so vital today. In counseling the disadvantaged we must not lose sight 
of the interaction of the individual with his environment. Some individuals 
do succeed in spite of the most adverse conditions and will use their 
deprived environment as a stimulus to achieve a better life. Other indivi- 
duals, in spite of the most favorable environmental circumstances, will 
react to their cultural advantages by becoming dependent, passive, 
irresponsible, and even delinquent — feeling that the world owes them a 
living. On the other hand, the disadvantaged individual may become 
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fatalistic l)ecau8e of his circumstances. Saae may urge and malse no effort 
to do anything about It. "Whatever 'will he^ will he" becomes his code. 
Reisman Implies then when he says, "lew ir-ome groups tend to view their 
problems as external — designed by a merciless fate." ®iis point of 
view may be etatistically valid for the group known as the disadvantaged. 

But I question the fact that the individual succeeds regardless of 
life's circumstances accepted this fatalistic philosophy. His siwcess is a 

4 

result of his conviction ••• his positive self-image that he could be somebody. 
The role of the counselor, it seems to lue, is knowing which individuals 
from a group have the innex* drive, the determination, the strength, the 
vision, the dream that Mr. Rachal referred to last night, and the conviction 
that he can and will succeed and wojJli with these individuals to give them 
the push they need. Even among the dropouts some will find their way; 
others will not. The counselor has an lirportant role in assisting teachers 
qwfi administrators in understanding the educational, sociological, and 
psychological factors shaping the lives of the disadvantaged. 

Separating disadvantaged children and slow groicps within a class or 
in a separate classroom damages their social adjustment and their ability 
to learn. For this reason, the chart system in some school systems — 
Washington, D.C., for example — is under attack by educators. Saxton 
concurs with this — that separation has drastic effects. She says the 
disadvantaged student is bright enough to catch on very quickly to the fact 
that he is not considered very bright. He comes to accept this fact because 
the school should laiow he accepts his fata. Intellectually he is lost. 

He accepts this low appraisal of himself, and both he and society must suffer 
the consequences. Kenneth Clark says, "Since currlciOa in New York are 
based on the assumption that Negro and Puerto Rican children are unable to 
learn, these children, of course, do not learn." This is what I call a 
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self-fulfllUne prophecy* 

37he counselor's role should Include Intensive Individual counseling 
and a dyniamlc program of grovp guidance* Xhe cjunselor needs particular 
skill In establishing rapport TTith the disadvantaged student* Often when 
these students recognize that emotionally someone Is Interested^ someone 
cares^ and that the counselor Is their friend^ they vlll make real efforts 
to achieve* The counselor has to he upward of the student's perception of 
him and In hearing non-verhal communication since these youngsters are 
often less verbal and have difficulty expressing feelings and thou^ts vlth 
vorks* Hidden strengths, ability, and creatively must be discovered by 
the counselor and or the teacher, and this can often be done by matching 
the youngster as he plays with his peers — whether or not he assumes a 
leadership role, whether or not he has any skill In art, music or athletics, 
or what have you* Often you can discover a gifted youngster by observing 
him In a non-verbal situation* 

The counselor must be an acc^tlng person with a positive attitude 
and respect for the Individual, one who Is calm, and placid In temperament 
and who Is sincere and compassionate* Some counselors experience difficulty 
due to their own. conflicts about race, or due to feelings of contempt for 
their social inferiors* Counselors, idealistically, should be persons 
without racial, socl€il class or ciiltural prejudices* Community resources 
shouls be utilized In the guidance of the disadvantaged students and their 
parents. Any school program today, if it is to be effective in holding more 
students and equipping them for the challenges of the times, must be a total 
program especially utilizing the experiences of both the school and the 
community* 

PlnaU-y, it is generally recognized that tl© schools should provide 
programs and services which conpensate for disadvantaged student's physical, 
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mental, and emotional handicaps. Schools in depressed neighborhoods should 
assume an equally urgent commitment to compensate for a child’s ia:poverished 
socio-economic hacl^oundo In some areas they have a shop -whereby old 
clothing is collected in the school. tFne Home Economic Department repairs 
them, and they ;are hung tzhere students who do not have adequate clothing 
for school can go and purchase them for almost nothings 

It follows this composition that such efforts should 
be accompanied by actl-vlties which attempt to compensate for the cultural 
deprivation of the child’s parents, The presence of large numbers of dis- 
advantaged residents in depressed neighborhoods, therefore, should stimulate 
school staffs to esramine carefully their responsibilities and opportunities 
for developing imiganatlve programs and services designed to coc^^ensate 
for the deprivation of both the child and his pai’ents. The school in 
depressed areaa, in other words, should behave differently from schoo].s in 
more favored socio-economic areas throu^ daring creative interventions to 
upgrade disadvantaged students in^ every area of their eiKperiences. 

In my research I have vis;|terl some rural areas, I have been in 
the momitalns of Kentucky and West Virginia, and I found what you have 
described to be very true. Most of the school programs are very unrealistic. 
The guidance counselors and the schools themselves are still geared on 
college preparation. The only thing that I can offer at this time is that 
perhaps under the provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
many of these youngsters will be reached. With the development of area 
Vocational Schools, and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964-, core progi'ams 
will again reach soma of the needs of these youngsters. 

In Charleston, West Virginia, the Eresiden’b’s Committee on JuveEille 
Delinquency and Youth Crime has a progim of action for Appalachian youth. 
While it is based in Charleston, it is earmarked at the rural youngsters 
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from the im^yntains of West Virginia, and these youngsters will he brought 
into Charleston, placed in a hoarding school situation, and taught sldLUs to 
meet the joh needs throughout the country, 

I saw, in Baltimore, a post junior high school organized for 
youngsters who were not motivated academically, and whom they thought 
could not profit in the traditional academic hl^». school or even vocational 
school, They are experimenting, starting this last September, with this 
post junior high school teaching youngsters service skills. The skill that 
Mr, Chagrin referred to last night of mixing the composition to clean floors 
in terms of janitorial services, now is one of the things that they are 
teaching. They have ten service areas that they are teaching youjigsters: 
landscape gardening, janitorial services, food services, shoe repair, and 
pressing, 

I do not know how much we can do in the rural areas, hut I am 
thinking that through these two pieces of legislation, perhaps, rural 
youngsters will he brought to the urban areas and trained, 

I prefer to use the term economically and socailly disadvantaged, 
although all of the terms are interchangealbe, more or lees, I try to 
define the economically disadvantaged as a youngster who comes from a 
family with an income of $3,000 or less. That 3 : the poverty cut-off 
point that the President has set up, A family earning three thousand 
dollars or less would be considered economically deprived. 
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QUESTIONS 

QUESTION: You spoke of liie discontinuation of IQ Tests in New York State. 

Will you speak further on that particular doing? 

PR, JOHNSTON: Achievement tests are still being used, and I certainly didn’t 
■want to give the iiipression that ve shouldn’t have testing at all, I think 
that tests are still usable and useful instruments, but I think that in too 
many cases we have used the results too liberally. We have categorized young- 
sters in terns of their potential as a result of their performance on these 
tests. And, as we mentioned yesterday, yo\mgsters not having the ability to 
make the association of the shade, the window, and the rug to the floor are 
sometimes unjustly categorized unfavorably. Or, if on a test a question has 
to do with an escalator, and a rural youngster has never been in a depart- 
ment store where they have escalators, then this yoimgster is being tested 
outside the realm of his experiences, which has nothing to do with his ability 
to learn or his ability to grasp ideas. The same would be true if you tested 
an urban youngster about the sources of some of our food products which they 
make no association with in terms of how lettuce is grown, or where we get 
celery from, or any of the other vegetables that we have. Any of the milk 
products, for instance, would be, again, outside the realm of Ihe experience 
for the urban youngster, 

I think Allison Pavis, who spoke two decades or more ago at the University 
of Chicago, has been trying to develop a culturally fair test. We still do not 
have instruments that will measure the academic potential of yo\mgsters in 
our society, I visited Miami and looked in on the invasion of the Cuban refugees 
in the school system there. Certainly they cannot use these instruments to 
measure the potential of these youngsters because they do not have the facili- 
ty of the language. This is also the case with the Puerto Rican youngsters in 
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New York City. Indian youngsters, whose experiences have been limited to 
reservations'., would not he able to respond to the verbal, hi^ly urbanized, 
middle-classed, biased achievement and intelligence tests as we Icnow them. 

Use them for whatever indications they may give, but certainly do not ac- 
cept it as the final word. 

QUESTION: How are we going to combat the situation of the small school with 
limited facilities while trying to help these young people? 

UR# JOlUSTON: I know that larger hi^ schools have more facilities than the, 

smaller schools. As we move towards the ideal in terms of the teacher-pupil 
ratio and counselor-pupil ratio, services will be offered to these youngsters 
so that they will be upgraded, I would like to just mention that one of the 
must enthusiastic counselors that I have talked with, who was full of hope, 
vim, and vitality, and generally interested in her youngsters, was a coun- 
selor in a small town out of Beckley, West Virginia 5 I think it was Polkley- 
ville. This was a hi^ school with grades oneihrovi^ twelve, with 250 stu- 
dents. On the side of this mountain were these empty houses sitting approach- 
ing the school. There were empty stores up on the hilli and an empty school 
bujilding. People left the community because there was no work, but those who 
were thoye still felt that there was a job to do and were really involved in 
the education of these youngsters. And, I thought they were doing a tremen- 
dous job at that small high school, grades one through twelve with 250 stu- 
dents, and the real interest and enthusiasm that everybody hdd just radiated 
through the place, I was really inspired. So big schools need not necessarily 
be the answer, 

QUESTION: How can interest parents in school projects? 

UR. JOHNSTON: I am very glad you brought that up. At the Allen P. Stewart 

Elementary School in Toledo, Ohio, there is an excellent program in terns of 
upgrading youngsters academically, culturally, and socially without any 
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financial assistance frcm any source other than the parents themselves. But 
this principal at one time had a problem of truancy, and he got the Board of 
Education to agree to contact the attendance oiTice concerning stricter en- 
forcement of school attendance under these conditions* The parents were called 
down to the Board and there was a law that the parents could be charged for 
each absence after the first three, I believe, witliout due cause. So the 
Board made arrangements with the parents whereby if the pa:rent hept the child 
in school every day and actively participated with the BTA, the parents would 
not be fined. The princip6l of this school has about 90 cent cooperation 
from the parents, and they have become interested in the ccmamunity. I^hether 
or not they have children in the school, they join the PTA and contribute 
money. Their students have made trips to Detroit, Chicago, and Washington. 

They take advantage of cultural programs in their Immediate area, and they are 
doing many other things. The total impact of the school on the community has 
Improved in terms of pride, in terms of parents, in terms of decorum, and in 
terms of elimination of delinquency. It can be done without money. 

DEA3ST EHIJliIPS: I want to mention one brief aspect which I will elaborate on 
a little bit later. It is important that we all realize that we are a part of 
a very significant undertaking that was mentioned by Mr. Chapin last evening. 
This is the first time that the Department of Labor has sponsored this type 
of workshop or conference on such a regional scale with the wide range of 
schools represented. Therefore, the findings of this conference are going to 
be utilized across the country. 
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REACTIONS By MP , L. L. HAWTHORNE 

Rrincipal - Union Grove High School 
Marianna, Horida 

I want to say first, we congratulate Tuskegee and Dean Phi3JLips for 
this kind of conference, and I think it is a worthwhile conference because 
this is a somewhat hew program. I have listened to many speakers who have 
given us valuable ideas and my major reaction will be to carry these ideas 
back and utilize them in order to make our program in my little part of the 
world better. 

Motivation includes impressing the student with the "what" and "why", 
in other words, what we want to do, how we do it, and why we do it. There 
is something about the human family that we must consider in carrying on any 
program, and that is who is carrying it on and what is the background. To 
the principals of our ccaiference, I say make your selections according to 
the moral standards of the person, and Ibelieve we will have more effect in 
the world, in our nation, and in our community. Thank you very much. 

REACTIONS By MR. J. H. STERHENB 

Principal - Holloway High School 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

The motivation of a boy or girl for education depends also upon 
the nature of the school’s program and the school’s staff. If the school 
is an interesting and rewarding place, a boy or a girl is likely to stay 
until graduation, and even do further education. Youth with special non- 
intellectual talents are likely to have their educational motivation 
influenced by the opportunities to develop their special abilities in 
school music and shop and things of that type. I would like to say that one 
of the most perplexing problems that we have as principals and as counselors 
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is the matter c>f motivation of our young people. As we look into the faces 
of hoys and girls who come to us each day, do we realize their socio-economic 
backgrounds and the influence of the community and parents? IJhere are many 
factors that play a part in the lives of these young people, factors which 
affect their learning processes, 

I would like to take just a few minutes to tell you about what we 
are doing in our school community. Through the mental hea.lth prog:^:am of the 
United States Office of Education, we have a program for culturally deprived 
youngsters in our school. Each summer we have such a program wherein we try 
to motivate culturally deprived yoimgstersto read, ¥e need more programs of 
this kind that are centering their attention upon the rural slums of our 
Southland, The studemts who come to us, graduate from the lural slums and go 
to the city slums. But, our problem is that of finance. The pressures are 
brought to bear upon us as principals. If we could get money, we could meet 
our problems more adequately, 

I am proud of the opportunity to talkio you, and I hope you will 
have the opportunity to visit our program and see what we are doing with the 
Peabody group at Murfreesboro. Thank you. 
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EISCOT! DEVELOPMENTS BT FMPLOXMBNT TRENDS FOR YOUTH 

Mr. Eli Cohen 
Executive Secretary 

National Committee on Employment of Youth 
Dean Phi3JJLpa, Mr. Chapin, and fellow toilers in the counselors and 
guidance vineyard: First,, let me make a couple of points with respect to 
having some perspectives on what it is that I am planning to do this morning. 

X feel a little self-conscious, and perhaps even a little presumptuous talking 
with you about southern Negro youth. As you can see, I am white, horn and 
reared in the north, a Yankee, and I wonder whether anyone in xay position can 
real3^r feel and really understand what your students go through and do they 
really have something to offer to you hy way of sound advice and comment. Yet, 

I want to talk, because 1 am interested, and because 1 think I have a few 
qualifications that might offset my limitations here. I am, in the first place, 
Jewish. As a member of a minority,. I think I have some notion as to what it 
is like to be a m^ber of si minority group* In my job, I go throughout the 

country and get some picture of what goes on in various sections of the country, 

and perhaps from this point of view, I mi^t have some useful things to say 
to you. 

The second point I want to make to put this discussion in perspective 

is that in one sense this is the worst possible time to be talking about caree 3 R*s 

for youth, as far as I can tell, in the history of our counta?y, because there 
are two very strong opposing trends operating throughout the nation today. In 
the first place, I have never seen — in the almost thirty years that I have 
been worldlng with youth prolilems — the speed and extent with which opportunities 
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are 'being opened up to Negro yotith today aud Negro adults as well* I 
- understand you had someone here from the Plans for Progress Program yesterday, 
and I am sure he c£in tell you a lot more than I could, and prc'ba'bly had told 
you a lot more than I could about the large companies throu^out the country 
that are employing Negroes and other minorities, Tlie situation would be really 
laudable if it were not so serious and so tragic, I have talked with dozens 
of employers in the last few months who are falling all over themselves looking 
for qualified Negroes to employ. You have on the one hand this upward surge 
for the employment of Negroes which we have not seen since World War II, when 
there was a shortage of employees, IJp against that, is a long-term trend in 
our o'ob market. That is the trend of declining opportunities for the unskilled 
and the uneducated and for those who lie in the rural and farm areas. But 
when you have this movement counter polled against a long-term trend in the job 
market, fewer and fewer opportunities forlhose who are unskilled and those who 
are untrained and uneducated, then you have two kinds of opposing forces clashing, 

I 

Within our minority groups we have a hi^er proportion of those who have the 
s k ill and who have the necessary education to take advantage of the opportunity 
that requires hi^ier and higher levels of education and training. 

So, this is a difficult period for you working in schools with young 
people. This is a period of uncertainty, a period of doubt, a period of one 
step forward and one step backward; and if, as you work from day to day through 
the difficilties, you tend to get discouraged, bear in mind that one of these 
days, and I think we are moving in that direction, these two forces will get 
settled down, and that the increase of opportunities will escpand and deepen, 
and at the same time es we succeed in training and educating our Negro youth. 

They will be in far better position to take advantage of these opportunities. 
Against this background, let me speak on the two points; The challenge 
to the schools and the challenge to those of you who are in guidance. It does 



little good to tatter down the bars of discrimination if there are no Negroes 
available to follow through who are qualified andwho can accept the oppor- 
tunities that are thus made available. And, this, I think, is the challenge 
to the schools, because the school is the one consistently stable institution 
in the society which is dealing with these youngsters on a day-tn-day basis, 
and which, while not alone, can nevertheless be the decisive influence that 
will prepare them to take their places when opportunities become available. 

Now, to do this, the schools have got to be prepared to take on a 
number of responsibilities. I think, first and foremost among these is the 
need on the part of our schools to really have a commitment that they want to 
educate and train all the youngsters. I have worked in schools where the 
tendency is — here are the good kids, here are the ones who don’t give us any 
trouble, here are the ones who are fairly bright and learn more quickly — the 
natural tendency is to want to work with these youngsters. They are more 
promising. They may go on to college, and the school will look better because 
they have got so many more graduates going on to college. And then the others 
who are not as pleasant and who may be behavioral problems, have trouble 
learning, and so on, but these youngsters are equally’ as important as the 
bri^ter ones who are going on to college. It seems to me as a floor to all 
your activities, you and the schools have got to make this commitment to your- 
selves; You a3?e going to serve all youngsters and not just the favored 
few. 

Secondly, I think as a condition for the school doing the job properly 
we need the highest possible level of quality education. If the jroungsters 
aren’t, in the first instance, tau^t to read and to write, to figure, and to 
get along with people, et eatra all of these things are not done which are 
fundamental to one’s being able to live in this world,— then you don’t have 
a base on which to build in developing specific vocational skills. So this, 
too, is Imxjortant. 
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Tlien, it would seem to me that our schools a^Aght to offer the educa- 
tional opportunities that would he needed both for the youth and the adults. 
Incidentally, in that there should he programs for the brighter youngster, 
academilcally oriented, to lead him into a college program, there needs to he 
the vocational course. These need to he ordered and arranged in some kind 
of continum, so that there is a continuous process of operation, so that for 
the youngster, whose problem is one of mastering the basic educational skills, 
you would have a variety of remedial programs available. For the youngster 
whose needs are of the sort that he can*t master the academic, but with a 
concrete kind of curriculum working with his hands rather than dealing with 
the abstract concepts, where Business English rather than Shakespeare "^rill 
make more sense, where shop arithmetic rather then geometry will make more 
sense, we must provide this kind of course offerings. 

Now, there are many people who talk this way, including myself, but I 
want to sound one note of caution here that refers to a danger or error that 
a number of us tend to fall into. This is the business of saying to the 
yoimgster who doesn’t seem to be academically motivatc^d, "give them some shop 
work, give them auto mechanics, let them work with their hands," This, for 
many, may be a proper course, but for others, who really have the potentials, 
who for one reason or the other, just haven’t gotten on the track, the oppor- 
tunity for course work, or shop work, may be the means for unblocking whatever 
is blocking them academically and permittting them to get back on this academic 
track. So, what I am trying to say to you is that for some of these youngsters 
an approach through shop courses, through working with their hands, may be in 
end of itself an answer, but it may be the means to an end, the means for 
getting them up to an academic level for which they have the potential. 

Most of you here, I understand, come from the secondary schools, and 
when we think of dropouts, we begin to think of the faults and weaknesses 
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Of the secondary schools' because this is the le;rel at which pupils <lrop out. 
But the base of this propensity, this pre-disposition for dropping out, 
usually develops in the elementary school itself. And, if the youngster who 
has not learned to read or to write 'in the elementary school, who has fallen 
behind, so that by the time that he reaches secondary school, he is not able 
to keep up with his class-work, this is the youngster who is the most . 

type of dropout. So, while I talk about the secondary school, pre-college 
programs, vocational programs, etcetera, 1 think, in this constellation of 
educational resources I talk about in your area there is a great need, it 
seems to me,for strengthening as well, the elementary school program, so 
that when these youngsters cme to you in the secondary schools they won't 
have one foot outside the school doors already, 

Hfth, I want to be very candid. You may not like this, but I thir>v 
part of our Jobs in the schools is to prepare these youngsters for migration 
to urban areas and for many of them to move to the Worth. Unless there is an 
economio revolution in our rural areas, the fact is that there ^n't 
to he Joha for most of them in the rural areas. If the school is going to 
perform its obligation appropriately, it would seem to me that part of that 
education will be to prepare them for living in another area. 1 don't want 
to sound negative, but 1 think that we must be realistic. 

And finally, the schools have got to provide, and I know that it is 
going to he difficult, a means of finding money for the services— the 
ooimseling and the guj.dances, the psychological services for the youngsters 
and their parents, because you don't educate people in a vacuum. If they 
have problems and needs that are interfering with their ability to learn, 
you must deal with these other problems as well, if we are going to get the 
full benefit of your academic or pedagogical wlsdm. 
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In speaking of parents, let me make one other observation that I have 
learned the hard ¥ay. I ha^ ^ been concerned because I am sure all of you have 
seen the indifference of parents to the school situation, and the situation of 
their children, and the indifference of the parents of the youngster who is 
doing most poorly in school, generally. But in the last two years I have been 
changing my opinion about these parents,. I really don»t think that they don't 
care or are indifferent. I find increasingly that the problem is not indif- 
ference, but impotence. They don't know what to do; they would like to do 
S(amething;they would like to help their youngsters; they want their youngsters 
to have an education; but, they haven't the slightest idea of how to go about 
it or how to talk to the youngsters, or how to deal with the school, xt would 
seem to me that if our schools could somehow reach out to these parents and 
offer them a hand and some concrete help on how they ought to deal with their 
youngsters, this, I think will make a substantial difference. 

Let me make one related comment, then I will get to work on the 
counselors, and I will be finished. There is great talk about motivation, 
"Youngsters aren't motivated; they are not interested; they don't care." I 
don't believe it# Sure, occasionally you will find the youngster who, in 
clinical terms, mi^t be considered psychopathic, who has no feeling, who really 
indifferent and doesn’t care; but, from my experience they do care. 99.9 per 
cent bare. The problem is not a lack of desire, but a lack of opportunity. We 
liave had experience in programs all over the country. People complain that 
their relatives don't want to work. They don't want to go to school. And yet, 
you set up a program, as has been done in some of the northern cities, as in 
New York City's Mobilization for Youth, where they offered work opportunities 
for these youngsters who seem to have resigned at a premature age from the ook 
market. They offered these jobs in New York City, and they were inundated with 
youngsters. That is why when we talk of lack of interest, we are confusing ihat 
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with lack of opportunity. It is contention that if the opportunities were 
there and made ’mown to these youngsters and they were given one-half the chance 
to take advantage of them, that we would stop talking about motivation. This 
so-called indifference is really a mask; it is a defensiveness to- cover up the 
fact that they haven't made it and don't think that they will. You might disa- 
gree with that, 

Wow, as to counselors. Let me first start by offering you my credentials, 
I am by training and experience a counselor, I have been at this business since 
1936, I have even had the fortune to be enployed by a college, part-time, to 
train counselors. So, I can say that counseling is my profession and I, of 
course, have certain prejudices about what I think counseling can accomplish. 

I thinlt in many respects, it can be the key to motivating these unmotivated 
young people, for ^providing them with the guidance and support that they need 
to find their way in this complex, but I hope increasingly hopeful world. 

Guidance can’t wor'k miracles either, and if there are limitations in the 
economic picture, :in the school picture, in the family picture, it is very, 
very hard for a counselor to come out with a successful situation, 

I am very critical of my profession, and again, I am speaking of my 
experience in the Worth, This may'or may not apply to the South, I am critical 
about our quantity and our quality, I don't think that there are enough of us. 

I thirdt that we have too many youngsters to work with, and we can't do a good 
job, TJjose youngsters that we do reach are generally not those who are in the 
greatest need. Wot that a!Ll students couldn't use counsel, but the youngster 
who is dropping out of school rarely gets to see us. When he does, he sees us 
at the point of leaving school,, Whet is euphoniously called by the schools "the 
exit interview" is when it is too late to do anything about the youngster's 
dropping out of school anyhow. The best you can hope for, at this point, 1 * to 
give him a helping hand, so that he won't stumble too many times when he goes 
out into the job world. 
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Hiere is also a great deal of confusion about our role, ‘what are we, and 
I will touch on that in a moments The quality of our work is suffering because 
of the questionab3.e character of much of the information we dispense to young 
people. Finally, I don't think that we are properly trained, I think too often, 
and I hope that X am not stepping on anybody's toes now, the counseling position 
is given to a deserving teaching, rather than someone who is really suited for 
the counseling ]?ost. 

I think that one of the problems, one of the reasons why we are in 
trouble as counselors is that we don't have a really clear nation of what 
our role is, I find throughout the country that more and more counselors are 
becoming junior psychiatrists, I thinly that it is time that we in the counseling 
profession took a look at ourselves and consider oui* role and where can we be 
most effective. Can't we concentrate on the educational and vocational levels, 
so that we can be sure of specific and concrete help to the young people with 
whom we are working? This is not to suggest that one has to ignore the emotional 
cowponents of a counseling situation. You can't isolate the individual in 
separate pieces, but the question is what is it that you are working on? If 
you*re helping the individual understand himself, you're helping him to do some 
planning with regard to his future education and future career. Counseling goes 
on all the time, as someone on the panel pointed out, and there are counseling 
effects from everything that is being done, from any relationship that the 
youngster has with an adult. 

A second big problem in our field, as I see it, is the inadequacy of our 
information about jobs. Washington has done an excellent job in classifying jobs 
through the occupation dictionary in the Occupational Outloo k Ha nd ^pk . It has 
done predictions and projections that some of us would have thought not possible 
before. But, you come ri^t down to the local specifics, and this is where you 
have trouble. Let me give you an exaiiple of a situation in a state not too far 
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from here vhere "we once did e study* There vere tw lerge truc!klng oonpenles 
In thet city* One eompsny refused to hire onyhody hut experienced truck drivers* 
The other company would on3.y talce ine-^^perienced truck drivers who were recom- 
mended hy their own truck drivers* !Ihe training program involved this new 
enployee drislng as a partner with the truck driver who recommended for 
six months over the road* Now, in this community vh&t could this school do 
about preparing youngsters for truck driving jobs? Here were two conpletely 
different sets of requirements* What I am talking about is not so much the 
adequacy of the information that we now have, but the inability of the employers 
themselves to know what they want and to agree on what they want* Before you 
start handing out all kind of occupational information to your youngsters in 
your counseling classes, it would seem to me that the school has a larger 

responsibility for dealliig with the employers in terms of getting them to clarifi 
\diat they weuit* 

l^y time is almost ^p, and I want to make one other point about 
counseling before I close* This is the really serious dilemma of what would 
you do as a counselor with a Negro; youngster \*io is Interested in or appears 
to have aptitude for a field in iMch there is a great deal of dlserlui-iatrlon. 

I don»t know whether you have tallced about this so far at your conference, but 
I think it is a problem that you ought to take a good hard look at* Until most 
recently, the position of most counselors lias been to discourage the youngsters 
from going into that field* You are not doing him any good* Even if he gets 
the training, then he will be turned down for the Job, becomes frustrated and 
embittered, disillusioned, and you will probably have a person who would be 
worse off if you hadn*t encouraged himi in that direction* Now, with civil 
rights successes, we as counselors have a responbibility to encourage young 
people to get ready for even those occupations in \dxich there are now no oppor- 
tunities* Only hy preparing them for these occupations will we have qualified 
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Negroes availalale to take Jobs when they become open, (This has been a subject 
of considerable controversy, Nhat do you do? The position of those in the 
counseling field who seem to know what they are talking about seems to be 
needede The position seems to be that the role of the counselor is to be ob- 
jective^ to be professioha^/nelp the youngsters to see what he has and what it 
is that he doesn*t have;, to show his strengths and T?eaknesses^ and, to help 
to add bhooe things up into some kind of plan that makes sense. The coi5nselor*s 
responsibility if to point these out, Xou will be doing him a service; you will 
be giving the counselce insufficient information, if you do not do so. 

We are in the threshold of a great change and a great opportunity. Things 
are happening in th3.s country, and they are going to happen even faster in the 
next number of years. Jobs are opening i© the economy growth. There will be 
all kinds of opportunities, interesting, exciting job opportunities# The federal 
government, in particular, is making available a whole range of resoiurces to 
help you and your community to do more effective jobs# You know about the 
Standard Vocational Act. You know about the Langer Development Training Act, 
which are recently amended to provide for training opportunity with allowances 
for 50,000 disadvantaged youtsgsters. Disadvantaged youngsters include mlnorial 
youngsters, I am sure you know about the National Defense Education Act# The 
Congress is now considering the Poverty Act, which will provide even more 
opportunities for the training and employment of young people# I say we are read 
Ing the point. We are reaching the threshold where there are really some changes 
to be made. But for these changes to be made, for us to take advantage of the 
opportunities that exist, the schools really have a challange# Do you have the 
whip, do you have the drive, to utilize these opportunities and to help our Negro 

yoimgstere raise themselves up from a second-class citizenship to first class 
citizenship status? 
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QUESTIONS 

QUESTION; How con you provide in an in-progress world area for all of the 
services ond facilities? 

MSWER; You have asked ins the $6^^000 question^ and I wish that I could 
oTiB wer it. These ore the questions, we have ‘to keep asking all over Washington 
and in our coinmunity. I think it is scandalous that the Congress of the Um‘.ted 
States has not passed the Federal Aid to Education Act. I knc«7 that there are 
many problems connected with this^, and I don*t want to minimize those problems. 
The fact that the states in the low calibers are not in a position to sup- 
port adequately our educational system today. Our student population has 
grown tremendously in the past number of years since World War II, and we 
haven*t had the additional financing to meet those needs. Now, vintil such 
time as Congress extends some aid to education, I think we are going to be in 
for a great deal more trouble. However, there are still, bits ond pieces of 
legislation that con help us. Under the Vocational Education Act, os I under- 
stand it, there is a possibility of setting up residential trade schools. In 
other words, we will be taking rural areas and several county areas and starting 
a school where the youngsters can live and where he won*t have to commute forty, 
fifty or a hundred miles each day to get home. This is my answer to the rural 
problem. I certainly don*t know them all, but I would say that the basis of 
it is financial. If we can get the fxmds that are needed to provide the service: 
we would have made a long step in that direction. 
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?mEL: SPECIFIC ACTION FOR THE FUTURE 

Mr* Paul Ware, Principal 
Westfield High School 
Birmin^am, Alaham 

Dr* Smith, Dean Phillips, and Fellow Co-Workers: In this field of 

education, we find that there are many things we do from day to day that we 
know, according to research, is a better way to do it* But sometimes in ed- 
ucation we are oust a little slow in doint it* 

A few days ago, I was reading in a magazine that in this coimtry 
we accept children into the school when they reach the age of six before 
October 1, In Indonesia, I discovered' that they have a system, whereby a. 
child is ready for school when he is able to take his left hand and touch 
his right eye* So, some of the things we do seem a little odd* 

Here, in this workshop, we have been helped by learning new thixigs 
and re-eaophasizing some of the things we already knew* I was reminded this 
yea3c of a boy in art school who came in and gave me a piece of paper and 
said, "Say, I4f • Ware, here is a gift for you* : I opened it, and there was 

his diploma* I said, "Son, why are you giving me this?" He said, "I don’t 
deserve it*" I said, "What do you mean?" He said, "I have been out two 
years and I find that I cannot write; I cannot read; nor can I spell or 
hold a job*" I counseled with him, and finally, rather than allow him to 
come back and enter ninth grade as he requested, I encouraged him to 
talte some correspondence courses* He is doing that now* He is taking English 
and math* 

This is one of the specific actions that we could take as we find 
students who have not received what they are supposed tb in the line of sub- 
ject matter* The stimulation received from this conference brought this inci- 



dent to mind* 
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Coming here, I have seen eight or none Tuskegee students that I know 
quite well, and I m fascinated by the amount of concern that they are giving' o 
fraternities and sororities. I am concerned about fraternities and sororities. 
We, as principals ard counsellors ought to give these children something before 
they go to college. We shouild assist them in gaining the same type of enthusiasi 
for learning as they have for the fraternities, sororities, and other things. 

As for specific action, I would like to suggest that we write letters 
of appreciation to Br. Foster for l^ringing about this very fine conference here 
and to the two persons who were mentioned this morning— the Secretaries of labor 
and Welfare. Those ore three little five cents we could spend that would per- 
haps pay individuals so that we could have another follow-up workshop, such as wi 
have here. 

As I listed during tlie Conference, I decided that I would never have 
a queen or king contest that is based on raising money in my school again. I 
have learned that here. The value we place on this is not good. If I have a 
queen for my school, it is going to be on the basis of character and popularity, 
rather than dollars and cents;. 

As for action for thsi future, I decided that I am going back more de- 
termined than ever to sell and make every child in my school realise that this 
is the greatest country in ttie world. There must be no doubt in his mind that 
there are otwo . things Which: wc must have-.-God; and a love for this country. 

There are other steps that I have decided to take as a result of this confer- 
ence. One such step is to shiow these children the problem of marriage a nd 
how to deal with them. All cf them mi^t not achieve the careers offered here, 
but marriage is one career of them, if they are normal, are going to look 
and wish for. One other thirg, the sit-ins, the Imeel-ins, the pray- ins are An 
good, but the study-ins are much better. But we have got to mingle some man- 
ners with the rest of the things we teach our children. I have been impressed 
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tybe manners of the students here on the Tuskegee campus* This is also something 
that I am going to work on— a ’"thank you," a "please.” I am going to do something 
to make the manners a little better than they have been. 

X am particularly concerned about our boys. Here, X find the ratio of 
boys and girls to be three-to-one in favor of girls. X am going to do something 
about my boys as a specific action resulting from this conference. X am going to 
the parents in my community and explafa to them tliat when their child is a year 
old they should acquire the type of insurance that will provide a college edu- 
cation for him. X am going to tell these parents to 3 pead to their children. X 

em,..going to tell them to sit down and have dinner and talk together® These are 
the things X am going to do. 



Mrs. Gloria Mahorney, Counselor 
Burrell-Slater High School 
Florence, Alabamja 

To the Chairman, to the Coordinator, X have enjoyed this visit Im- 
mensely , and X am Indeed honored to have been asked to participate on this panel 
for specific action for the future. 

Xh "The Shape of Education for 1964”, which is a pamphlet published 
by the editor of Educatio n UyS.A, , is fo\md an article entitled, "The Class- 
room of 1970.” This article is centered around the work of the computer and 
what it can do for education. Xt begins with -^his question: What is it that 
taOJsis to a student, guides him forward or backwards through subject materials, ; 
changes his attitude, collects his lunch mon^ , and assigns his homework? Xf j 
you say a teacher, you are wrong. The correct answer is a coniputer. This is 
an assumed answer for the advanced school system for the 1970’ s, when the 
comtputer base classroom learner will become feasible. Don D. Bushnell, a mem- 
ber of the Research Institute of System Developing Corporation in Santa 
Monica, California, abates that the H«X. System of die future school will 
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direct information to a person ^ho has not yet asked the question, but who does 
have a need for an answer. For example, the R. I* System would index the contents 
of a new document and sel.ect the students or educators whose information-needs 
profile indicates that the contents would be relevant to them. Specific action 
for the future tells the environment of the coc^lexities of a world of auto- 
mation. Therefore, the importance of academic excellence cannot be emphasized 
too much, as a necessary preparation for competing in such a world as this. 

I would like to briefly touch on a few specific activities in my area 
that are designed to assist students to successfully find a place in this too ' 
complex society. I would like to mention just a few of them. 

We do have the usual testing program and things you have mentioned, 
but in relation to services toward employment opportunities, we are constantly 
trying to encourage a sense of responsibility and to work in the area of stres- 
sing the importance of knowing the value of work es^eriences as immeasurable 
items in relationship to the world of work. We are situated in a highly in- 
dustrailized area. I might mention that I have been asked a number of times 
“Where is Jlorence?" It is in the extreme northwest section of Alabama. It is 
a hi^ily industrialized area, wherein there are both private and government 
sponsored concerns. Presently, we have a number of parents employed in these 
industries who make in excess of $7,000 a year and who have much less than 
a high school education. But the employment policies do not render a meager 
chance for hiring with these qualifications today; these people have been on 
the job for quite some time. 

The State Employment Office has discussed this matter frequently in 
their conferences, and I must say that we do have a good relationship with 
them. Their representative comes and administers tests every year, and they ask 
that I try to find out from the students how many of tliem are planning to go 
to college. They prefer working with those who do not plan to attend college. 
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They test these students and the profiles are made available to the local in- 
dustries* I specifically asked them why they were mainly interested in these 
students and was told by one industry that since the students were going to 
take the employment test, it would not be necessary to test them again when 
they come for employment. They make the profile available to local industries 
and trade schools. Individual Interviews are held with the examinee, wherein 
the test results and possibility for employment are discussed. They do not 
tell, them they cannot do this or that because of race, creed or color, but 
they do give them scores in relation to the types of jobs that are available. 
Some ind stries offer opportunity for summer employment, but this is not 
on a very wide scale. Part-time and summer jobs are available in private 
businesses. 

In modifying our present curriculum in line with the focus on the 
future, we are trying to prepare ow students for a world of work. In our 
fall, program, we are going to include the diversified occupations, which 
some of you have referred to as distributive education. This has come about 
throu^ the request of the parents. They have requested it in any number of 
PTA meetings. So they selected a committee from the ITA, drew up their plans, 
and carried them to the Superintendent and the Board of Education. The Siq>- 
erintendent was elated to no end that there were parents interested enough 
to present this proposal. He did have it in mind anyway, but he was quite 
elated that they were so interested. It was very well accepted, and it will 
be included in our program during the fall season. 

Another thing that we have done in reference to the gentleman who 
spoke about the new trends in mathematics, in order to satisfy the need for 
additional training in our area, one of the teachers from our white hi^ 
school. Coffee Hi^ School, took a training course in the new trend in mathe- 
mabics and held classes during the. year with the white and Negro teachers. 
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These meetliage were held on an integrated basis, and they were similar to an 
in-service type program. 

Dissemination of information about new ;job and career opportunities 
throu^ printed material has been about the extent of our vocational guidance 
program in the past, except for a career day program. During this program, 
some sixteen areas of career choices were discussed by competent counselors. 
One thing that I tried to accomplish throu^ this program was to expose our 
children to the image of the Hegro in high caliber jobs. Such an image is 
what I have received through this conference. 

There was also a program here at Tuskegee Institute to which we ex- 
posed our students. The high school-college articulation program provided 
an excellent opportunity to expose the pupils to the nature of college life. 

In an in-service meeting, we heard one of the teachers from a white high 
school in the area report concerning their dropout problem, that 62 per cent 
of the students were reading two grades below their level, which is a world- 
wide problem. Therefore, the fact that the improvement of reading skills has 
been one of the great concerns of this body is significant. 

Our grading scale shows that academic excellence is always emphasized. 
Opr academic achievement does take precedence over our extra-curricular acti- 
vities, and we consider that an important part of our school program. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to participate in the extra-curricular program, but the 
administrative personnel carefully scrutinizes these activities, 

I would like to mention briefly that we do have an annual educational 
tour with members of the senior class, which is an event that had reached its 
tenth year. We go to places in Virginia, Tennessee, Washington, D,C*, and New 
York City. As adults, the youth of today will have time on their hands for 
increased leisure. Even if he is employed, the cultural experiences of this 
type during his youth will help him to face a wide variety of social problems. 



Mr. iPage Talley 
Miami Senior High School 
Miami 9 Florida 

I think that after two days of speeches, discussions and comments that 
we can Oftfely conclude that we have a probteav 

The last two days we have heard the words self-image, and motivation. I 
would like to talk about these because, apparently, they represent root problems 
and we can’t get things done in education until we can understand and deal with 
them properly. We hear it said that you have to motivate people. Well, frankly, 
I don’t think one person can motivate another. I believe that motivation is 
something more. It is an intrinsic process. I do think that people, who are 
counselors and yotmg workers, may create a climate where this motivation may 
take place. It is similar to putting an egg in a nice warm place, so it will 
hatch better. If we have the proper climate for motivation, perhaps it will 
come about. 

Then, what is self-image? Or, as I prefer, self-conaept. It is how one 
sees himself. This is the first order of the day before you begin to have 
motivation, before you begin to have a learning situe.t5.ono A ncimber of speakers 
brought this out including Cohen, Mr. Rochelle and two others, who mentioned 
it briefly. This is what I hope to talk about in the short time I have been 
allotted. 

First, the whole idea is the function of group counseling, and this is 
my topic. I might add that some people, of co\a?se, object to group counseling; 
they say that counseling is defined as a one-to-one relationship. All right, we 
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will call it a group process: we will have no arguments. 



How can one use this as a means to stimulate educational achievement? 
Hopefully, I can show you in a very short time how this can work. I worked in 
an experimental project, Higher Rising Rpogram in Hew York City. Next year X 
have been assigned to George Washington Carver High School in Miami, Florida, 
to set up a college program of this type. We don*t know if it is going to 
bring about great changes or not, but we know that it has worked on a small 
scale. We are going to enlarge this somewhat and see what happens. One can*t 
win them all, but he can never change anything if he never tries anything 
new. Xn this instance, progress comes much more slowly. 

We have an individual, which is the self inside the image. Many of 
our younger people are trapped inside the world around them, an environment 
which really holds them down. They don*t see themselves as having an oppor- 
tunity to progress. We can tell these young people this all day long, but 
unless they are ready to receive it, they are going to reject it. So hope- 
fully, we can use some type of technique to break through the shell and let 
this person start becoming an individual. No one else is like this person; 
he is an individual who has a chance to progress. How ho progresses will 
result from his own initiative and work. 

In order to help set up this project for good we will have 

twelve students and one full-time counselor working in thfis pilot program. The 



counselor will work with twelve students each period for four periods a day. 



The other two periods he will have to follow-up and do individual counseling. 
Perhaps you prefer group guidance. There is a vast di-ffcrence. Group 



guivvc’uice is actually an information-giving state. 



You hav'e a happy aTicllence 



out there, and you are guiding them, giving them information about various 



things. You do not Imow if they are accepting it or not. They are going to 
get some of it, surely. You can always have some returns, but we never know 



o 



exactly how much they are getting. 

Now , let us try another process. Let us start from the inside with the 
individual^ and let him come out and tal}c about the things that he is really 
concerned about, and wants to know. This brings out almost everything about 
environment, the self, and the situation. A term which X prefer to use is 
self-sxtuational factor. Hew does he see himself in relation to a situation, 
and what does he feel is possible to do about it. Then you say, "Well, gee, I 
think you wast a lot of time like this; these kids get in there and make noise 
and talk loud, etc." And I say, "So what?" They have a need to do this, and 
they are going to get down to important things after about one or two meetings. 
These people are going to start talking about things with which they are con- 
cerned, because as you lose the leader of the group, you lose the idea of 
being an authoritarian person, a person who is going to have to tell them what 
they have to do and what they can do. This is more insidious. We talk about 
some people who object to the employment service people because they thought 
they were telling them what they could or could not do. The group leader or 
counselor in this situation does not tell these people very much of anything, 
unless they ask or have the need for it. Here is a member of the group, but 
he works from an open end type of thing. The kids can talk about anything 
they want to, including the principal, assistant principal, teacher, or what- 
ever the case may be. But, what happens is that after a while they are going 
to .get the anxiety and hostility out, and they are going to talk about things 
like, "Well, gee, I wonder if I have a chance. You know, I thought about being 
an engineer, but you know, I don’t think a person like me— coming from a poor 
family— wovad have much chance to be an engineer." This is where the counselor 
mi^t come in and perhaps talk about this. The time is perfect. The counselor 
can now begin to introduce his materials. He has a perfect barometer here for 
this. The person with whom you are working is -not guessing any more, because 
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if he wants to tallc about engineers, you are an eligible person. You know about 
engineering schools and about the opportunities, or, if you don’t know, you had 
better know where to get it, if you are a good counselor. This is the whole 
process - - beginning from within the student and working outward. 

"Well, you say, all right, how is this going to help t-dth the classroom?” 
The idea is this: Very quietly, in about a minute and a half, this group will 
work in a self made xmit, and the group counselor will be the curriculum. This 
will seep into the curriculum because the counselors will serve as resource 
persons to the teacher. In other words, your curriculum oAU gutdaocevscrwicoi'^ 
or your function is going to combine to become an integral part of your school, 
not c)ust some side activity that tells kids about getting o’obs or tells them 
about college, et cetera. It is going to be an every day factor in their lives. 
The counselor has become a resource person to classroom teachers; he helps them 
to understand the problems of their students. The classroom teacher also has 
another function at this point. She can help the counselor meet the needs of 
the individuals through work that they have interest in. The whole thing is 
wrapped up in one big bundle, and 1 wish I had time to completely unwifap it 
for you. 



Mr. Robert N. Perry, Principal 
Walter Cohen High School 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I shall address myself to the areas on guidance 

and its functions, counseling and its functions, and administration and its 
functions; it is often hard to separate them. 

Wh^ we were asked to appear on this program, we were presented a list 
of seventeen questions the intent of which was to provoke thought as to what 
we, as people working with youth in the secondary schools of our communities, 
coiad do to» improve the quality of counseling, to increase the depth of insight 



of our young peopXo concsrning "bholr voca.’tionsl cliolccs of oppox^unll/los^ "to bcXp 
our personneX administration coXXeagues to become fuXXy perfected, in their daiXy 
tasks, to infXuence students and their parents as weXX as to interest them in the 
■wi.de "variety of careers which ■wouXd equip them for this age of automation and 
mechanization, and to envision for them the pXace they now hoXd and the pXace 
they are to hoXd and can hoXd in this, our democratic way of Xife of which we 
have taXked so much but whi,ch we have only recentXy begun to do something of 
promise. It is hardly probabXe for any of us, or for that matter, for aXX of us, 
to discuss aXX seventeen of these questions, and it might not be in the best 
interest of this conference that we do so because nothing wouXd be Xeft for us 
to take back home. Some of them ore of Xong«^ge corapXexity, but some of them 
are of immediate importance and to those we shaXX address ourseXves, Being a 
princlpaX, with graduate degrees in PersonneX Administration and Guidance, I 
shaXX probabXy make remarks that will be coXored by the discipXines of guidance 

and the discipXines of administration. 

I feeX very keenly the need for guidance services, not just in our 
secondary schooXs, but in aXX of our schooXs. There must be increased dedica- 
tion of aXX of us who fly the fXag in the a,vw of personneX workers, who 
march upon wavering feet, hearts in tune with the stern music when duty caXXs 
toward a duty of nationwide - - yes, even worXdvd.de - - assimiXation of gxiidance 
services to young people. Since we were asked to discuss these questions in 
Xi^t of the specific schooXs in which we are working, I have confined ny 
remarks to the Waiter L, Cohen High School of New Orleans, telling you of some 
things which we have found helpful there, and which will be of service to you 
in your work when you return home. With almost 1200 students and 51 staff 
members, of which there ere two full-time counselors, we have a pupil popula- 
tion which runs from the most deprived to the most elevated as far as socio- 
economic levels are concerned. We have students who parents make $50*00 a 



•week, and we have some students whose parents make much more. We have twenty- 
seven activity cluhs in our school, and it is expected that every student belongs 
to some interest club. These are coordinated under the leadership council which 
checks regularly on the work done in these grot:ps. The counselors can assist 
in turning such activities into cultural rays and experiences or career xa-ising 
and exploring experiences. Eleld trips, guest speakers, panelists , and many 
such programs go into the work of these clubs- Chief among our curricular 
offerings, besides the regular academic program, is our Distributive Education 
Program and the Cooperative Office Program, in which students take a certain 
pait of the day for their academic work and leave the school to work in the 
phases of business and offices. For this they receive standard training pay, 
training, experience, and the opportunity for future employment. ELease do 
not misunderstand me, and think that these students are less alert or poor 
Children as far as mental aptitude is concerned. They are not. The require- 
ments of both Of these courses are hard, and a number of students who have 
taken these courses have gone on to college, having put themselves through 
college •vdth what they learned in their hi^ school courses. Two examples 
of this point are one of o\^i^ state college deans, who has as his secretary 
a girl who finished our Cooperative Office Training Course, and another student 
who runs the Student Union in one of the largest state universities in the 
country. Both of them got their stcirts vlth us. 

V 

As for the main issue at point - - question one, how does one help 
students to formulate values that •vd.U enable them to see the "worthwhlleness 
of self-discipline, self-instruction, correct use of free time, and a strong 
need for the desire to achieve? You must first ge-^the administration and the 
teachers to believe certain things. We must help them present such an image 
to the students with whom they work. If this cannot be done, then we are 
defeated from the start. So, the first of two things I wish to leave *with 
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yoti is: help the staff to create a proper image for the students. I cannot tell 
you hovf to do it 5 no one can. You wilX have to do it because you work with the 
sta:ff, you life with them, and sometimes, you might have to fight with them. 

Bind out their interests, and suggest that they start an activity with the 
students which would enlarge on that interest. Appoint every teacher as a 
sponsor of some group. That is very autocratic. One of our most charming 
groups is the hostess club. To be a member, one must be chosen by the sponsor 
for having exemplified certain charm and manner; one must know how ta jnoke 
guests feel welcome and comfortable and all that goes into being a good hostess. 
When some students fl.rst enter, they would fail anybody* s charm course, but 
after a few months, one can see the difference. Anybody who needs a good 
receptionist, just let me know. 

The second thing X wish to leave with you is* Utilize the resources of 
your community. Don't let sleeping dogs lie. Bring people to the school to 
talk with, work with, and inspire the children. Don't make every Sunday 
program a prayer meeting or a song fest; make each one a learning experience — 
an experience to widen student's variety. At Cohen this year, we had the 
following among citizens of the city as well as members of the City Council; 
the Senior Inspector of Public Schools in New Zealand came and spent a half 
day with us; the Principal of the Girl’»s High School in New Delhi, India, came 
to visit us; the Assistant Superintendent of Schools of Thailand and hin wife 
came — the most interesting thing there was that his wife spoke nothing but 
Prench and so the children enjoyed having her converse with them in French. 

The last person who came and brought such a great Interest to us was Dr. Charles 
Taylor, who is the Director of the John A. Phillips Program. He stayed a 
whole day with us, went to class, taiked with children and helped them — 
particularly in the Humanities. We tape these assemblies in order that teachers 
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who wish to discuss them ■^rilth their students later may do so in the privacy of 
their classrooms. And such wonderful discussions we have, because it is not 
"He said this,” or "He said that." We listened to the tape and Imew exactly 
what he said. We had a visit from Mr„ B. Harvey Bussell, National Vice Presi- 
dent of the Pepsi Cola Company, who stayed with us end met students who had 
never known that a Negro was vice president of a national concern like Pepsi 
Cola, even though they drank it every day. Students who were interested in 
public relations got ideas from him. 

Next week we expect a visit from Mr. Brown, who is the principal of 
the Melbourne, Florida, Hi^ School — a high school which boasts of having 
a library as large as its gymnasium — and it does. We seriously considered 
doing that, and we are well on the way toward trying to do it. We have two 
book fairs a year wherein the iCdbrary Club, the Teen-Age Boys Reading Club, 
the Teen-Age Girls Reading Club, the counselors, the librarian and teachers 
get together and make a list of books they think any child should read. This 
year we have put out, for the first time, a list of books to give on the 
closing dayof school to every student who expects to come back. One must read 
these books and be able to mak(S a page report on each book before he comes 
back to school, and he gets graded for itc 

We also do this to bring out PTA in. We are tired of PTA*s raising 
money. We want them to do something about the schools. Therefore, the 
counselors are going to present their programs. They meet with the counselors 
to discuss all these problems. The whole thing boils down to one word of 
truth, the word is "involve." We must involve everybody connected with the 
school — the man on the street; the policemen on the corner; the garbage 
collector; and the mayor. When you get all of these people, even the Superin- 
tendent — all of the people who touch the children in any way — when you 
get them interested, then it becomes our program andnot "that old busy-body 
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counselor's program" and "that school principal *s program." 

We have come to this conference to have some of our practices, vhlch are 
prohahly good, either confirmed or estposed as worthless. We have come to learn 
new things In the field, we have come to learn that others have problems too. Ii 
communication, there Is much that we can learn from others, and for this oppor- 
tunity we are grateful. We hffer sincere gratitude and thanks for those who 
planned the conference and invited us to participate In it. True, it has been 
a wa'kshop — but who cares how hard one works when good results are obtained. 

To those who envisioned this gathering, thanks and congratulations. 






o 
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Mr* Sanford P. Bradby 
PrlncipEtl-- Schofle.ld High School 
Alken^ South Carolina 

Dr* Smith and Fellow Panelists^ Ladles and G^tlemen: We have been 

running on such a tight schedule that we have hardly had time to breathe* 
Everyone that I talked to, everyone that I have heard say anything, 
has really enjoyed the conference thus far* I have seen only two people 
asleep In the past two days* I haven *t even heard a Joke since the conference 
started* so when I thought of sleeping, I thought of this. It happened 
In my town In one of my churches* One of the Stewards in our church used* .to 
go to sleep every time the pastor started preaching, and he would wake up 
near the end* The pastor became very much concerned about this and he wanted 
to break it up somehow, so he decided after one of the sermons that he would 
ask all of his members who wanted to go to Heaven to please stand* All 
stood* He told them to sit down, and by the time they sat down he said 
all idao wanted to go to Hell stand; but that time the Steward awakened* 

He stood up 8uad looked around* He turned to the preacher and said, "I 
don't know what we are votljig on but it seems that you and I are the only 
ones for It.*' 

I believe If we stay here much longer, we would know what we are 
votlxig on because I think some of us are for cue thing and some are for 
another; however, I think we have enjoyed the conference very much and we 
have gotten a great deal out of It. On the other hand, I don't believe we 
have solved many problems, and I don't think the conference was Intended 
for that* I think It has, however, pointed out some cf the big problems 



that are still confironting us and has encouraged us to seek \»ays to Inqprove 
our situation* Ther have heen one or two things here that have impressed 
me very much and these are things I think certainly I would want to work on 
a little more in the future that J have in the past. One deals with the 
8o per cent of our students that we have heen talking about so much here. 

I don*t think we are concerned too much about that 10 or 15 per cen^ that 
will make it — the talented pi^ils. I know we are interested, but X think 
we can be more interested in that 80 or 85 per cent that we haven *t 
known what to do with. It seems to me that this is one of ^ the problems that 
I would want to do work on Just a little more in the future. I believe that a 
large portion of this 80 or 85 per cent do not feel that they are valuable, 
or that they are worth /anything. I think, too, that it is a problem to get 
over to them that they are valuable —they are worth something. Whenever 
wr can get that over to them, I believe that we will be doing what one of 
our panelists was talking about a few minutes ago. 

The next problem that we certainly must work on is that of getting 
over to these students, somehow, what I think we have gotten over pretty 
well to that small percentage — that whenever the opportunity comes, they 
must be ready for it. I believe it was Lincoln who said, "I will study and 
prepare myself," and, as you know, when the time came for him to be President, 
he was ready. So, I think that is one of the major things we are going to 
have to deal with. We must try to get it over to these students that they 
too, are going to have go be ready. 

Now, in getting these students ready, I think there are one, two, 
or three basic things we have to work on which have been problems the 

time. We have talked about them, but we have not done anything about them* 
These are the three R*s: reading, writing, and arithmetic. Somehow, if 
we cannot get this over to our pupils, this 80 per cent that I am ^ ^^q^Tr^v1g 
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about, cannot get ready for these Jobs, I believe all of you have, through 
this conference, gained Insight Into the fact that your basic problem 
Is that students cannot read* Now, what is the trouble? We have been 
talking about socio-economic conditions* Problem teachers were mentioned 
here this morning and we could hear agreement throughout the audience* 

I think definitely we have many teachers who cannot read and we have to do 
something about this* We talk about these things but we do nothing about 
them* I do not have the answer because even In our school we have a reading 
problem: We have teachers who cannot read, we have teachers who cannot write 
and we have teachers who do not know mathematics* I am concerned about them 
and the principals, but we must get it through to the children that they 
must have these basic things* I think, certainly, we will have to talk 
and work with the teachers on this problem* 

It has come up In this conference many times that we have no way 
of doing certain things, or making certain contacts* These have been our 
problems down through the years, but at the present time, I believe there 
Is a movement In progress and It can be made to work In almost any community. 
If we want It to* I believe that a cummunlty should have some form of 
committee on human relations* It we could have that, we could attack most 
of the problems that come up In our community* These problems certainly 
are growing very rapidly. I think In the^ ‘6o*s and *70*s we will see a 
great deal more of this, but whenever you can get a few of your leading 

I 

vdiite’ people In yo\a? community to sit down and discuss problems of dob , 
placement, etc*; you are making progress* When we can get these people 
to go to bat for us. It Is helping our situation* 

I think these sre some of the things that we cannot afford, in 
the future, to be without* I have enjoyed the conference very much* 
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SUUMUS OF CRASSROOIS BBK)RIS 

SOUTH caROiJosa ana armsas 

A ma;)ortty of the r^rts sveBented hy representatives to the conference 

I* 

emphasized the iniportance of an effectl^/e school curriculnm, vocational and 
occupational information and guidance, :Ln general, in helping the individual 
student to develop optimally; helping h:lm to formulate values of self-direction 
self-discipline, self-instruction and motivation* Development of the whole 
ehild throu^ progressive guidance was, therefore, the nucleus fbsr many of the 
reports and discussions which followed* 

Mrs* l^liipper. Counselor from Bonds-Wilson Hl^ School, Charleston Heights, 
South Carolina reported two activities which she felt were effective in the 
way of guidance at the school. One activity stemmed from the discovery that 
the rate of student failure at Bonds-Wilson was very high. After investigating 
the case of a particular class and meeting with the faculty members, it was 
decided that one of the problems or wealmesses contributing to the failure was 
the fact that the students lacked study skills. Therefore, the English Depart- 
ment drew up a booklet on ’'Improving Your Study Habits," and throu^ this 
department, each class participated in at least two or three weeks of activity 
based on the booklet. This was followed by emphasis on particular subjects and 
by more work and practice in developing study skills in all classes in which 
it was felt that the activity wo\zld have some value. 

Another guidance activity reported as being successful at Bonds-Wilson 
was the school's Career Activity. It was decided that in the regular English 
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classes for eleventh and twelfth grade etudentd^ and in the aocial studies 
classes for ninth and tenth c^ade students, that the teachers would conduct 
a unit on students choosing their 3Lif6*s work# During this particular period, 
the Guidance Department sponsored films and each student was asked to prepare 
a notebook which included information about himself; his interests and abili- 
ties# The students were able to study their past scholastic records as well 
as to learn about test scores from the Guidance Department. 

Mr. Smith, Counselor from Smackover Training School in Arlcansas 
reported that they were not fortunate to have a guidance program at their 
school, therefore, teachers render guidance services throu^ class activities 
indicated on the school calendar d^aring the first month of the school term. 
Each student is requested to write a composition on the subject, "What I 
Am Desirous of the School Doing for Me#" These congpositions are read and 
consideration is given to each of them. The curriculum is, thus, arranged 
and built around the interests these students have indicated. A follow-up 
of the conipoBitlon the second semester is required to that the teacher will 
be able to find out if a student’s interest or chosen field has changed. 

Another interesting aspect of guidance was mentioned in the report 
given by the counselor from Thou^son Park High School, Pine Bluff, 

Arkansas# He reported that a ma^or objective of the school’s program 
includes securing financial assistance for those students who are good 
college potentials, but who cane from families with very meager incomes. 

This is encouraged through all factions of the community and school 
program. Recognition of these students is ascertained early, and they 
are given special challenges. Their schedules are checked and planned 
so that college entrance requirements are met, and the counselor makes 
stire that each student knows what to e:^ect from college and encourages 
him to further his education. 
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Mrs. Watson, Counselor frm Booker T. Washington Hi^ School in 
Memphis, Tennessee, reported that her school has the cooperation of local 
colleges in offering special classes for students. For Example: leMoysae 
College in Memphis provides classes for tenth and eleventh grade crtudents 
in Hu mani ties. This is called an enrichment program and every student is 
encouraged to participate* The school also has a program which It refers 
to as the Si^erior and TWLented Students Program (STS). Students who 
participate are carefully selected from tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
and are called si^erior students^ Upon selection, the student is placed 
in the area of his interest in the STS Program. 

The counselor from Central High Sdhool, Calhoun, Louisiana, 
acknowledged that the guidance program at his school was somewhat limited 
because a full-time counselor was not employed . However, he reported that 
the facilities of the school curriculum and the home and industries are 
utilized to broaden and increase the scope of the student’s information 
so that gifted and vocationally interested students might be assisted in 
making choices for the future. 

Mrs. Reynolds, Holloway Hi^ School, Jftjrfreesboro, Tennessee, 
reported that an atten^t is made at her school to find out as much as 
possible about students thioxi^ obseanration, conferences and tests, in 
order that they might be given every consideration in keeping with their 
abilities. Further, during career week and throu^out the year, repre- 
sentatives from industries visit the school to talk about the shortcomings 
of the students who are working in industrial plants, and to provide 
Information which might be used to help students make progress on the job. 
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The Ijirportanco of informing parents a'bout gui(3ance vas emphasized 

in several reports* The counselor from Howard W. G, Blake High School, 

Tsopa, Florida, reported that a guidance conmittee made up of faculty 

memhers headed hy the guidance counselor was set ip at this school to plan 

with the parents and other auxiliaries a program to help them hecome more 

aware of the guidance point of view. Enphasis was also placed on the need 

♦ • 

to drai^ ipon services rendered by employment agencies and local colleges 
as sources of information* 

Mr* Epps, Counselor from Ballard^fudson Senior High School in Jfecon, 
Georgia, indicated that one of the major problems faced in the school 
involves working with dropouts, Hte pointed out the fact that an attenpt 
was being made to work closely with the probation officer, and to ex^l&ia 
the importance of a higjh school education to the parents and students. 

He also reported that a relationship had been established with the enplqy. 
ment bureau to deal with the problems of students of low economic status 
in trying to find jobs to support other members of their families* Further 
testing and scholarship information is utilized as a method in helping 
acad em ically talented students from low income families further their 
education. 

It was reported by the counselor from Dillard High School in Fort 
lauderdale, Florida, that the school provides both a vocational and 
academic program. Facilities are made available by the Board of Education 
for courses in radio, television, auto bo^^ repair, auto mechanics, nursing, 
cosmetology, comnercial foods and cooking. 
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AlABim 

According to the reoport given 'by Mrs# Biranche, Counselor at Tuskegee 
Institute High School, the guidance program there is geared toward detennln- 
ing the vocational choice and occi^tional concerns of their students*. The 
school is fortoanate to have access to various facilities of the Veterans 
Hospital located nearby where many job opportunities are available. Students 
also find ijobs at John A. Andrew Hospital on the campus of Tuskegee Institute 
which are useful in helping them pay tuition and other school eaipenses. 

The counselor from Westfield Hi^ School r^rbed that the guidance 
program at this school includes general services such as individual and 
group conferences, orientation, curriculum planning and testing. It also 
includes assisting with homeroom guidance programs, training retarded 
students and making suggestions for providing them with maximum opportunity 
and assistance in spring registration for classes. 

The guidance program at Cobb Avenue ttt^ School is an Integral part 
of the instructional program, according to the counselor. Vocational 
guidance is provided for grades seven and eight throu^ the efforts of the 
homeroom teaser. A vocational unit is tau^t in ninth grade and for 
students in grades ten throu^ twelve, there are special interest groins 
growing out of Career Clubs. There is also a Career Day program during 
which time visiting counsultants give information on occupations and careers. 

The counselor from Cobb Avenue Hi^ reported further that the school 
was in the process of beginning a Cultural improvement Program. This 
project is designed to last for a period of four years, and will be 
sponsored by a local business concern at a cost of about $5,000 per year. 

This cultural experiment will be Implemented through the music, social 
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studies and home economics depsirtments, and “will hopefully uplift the 
values and aspirations of the students, many of -whom come from culturally 
deprived homes. 

It *was reported hy Mr,, Richard, Counselor from Druid High School 
in Tuscaloosa, that the school attempts to maintain a guidance program 
•which is flexible enough to meet the needs of each student. He pointed 
out the fact that there are accelerated, remedial and regular guidance 
programs in operation. It was also reported that in scheduling students 
for classes, it is not the practice of Druid High to have mass registra- 
tion, instead, each student has an opportimity to ■work -with one of the 
counselors or the vice -principal and in some cases the school principal 
in selecting a program for the next year. 

Among the major objectives of the Grassroot’s Reports presented by 
participants from each state represented at the conference -were the 
revealing of the progress and effectiveness of various school vocational 
£uid occupational guidance programs and the exchanging of ideas concerning 
them. In view of the importance of guidance, the representatives not only 
spoke in terms of existing programs, but many of them expressed future 
plans for improved services in the school. Although most of the schools 
represented offered general guidance services in assisting the students, 
there were instances in which “a number of represent&tives reveals programs 
of a unique nature. It is from these reports, and from the grassroots 
reports, in general, that one might realistically view what has been done 
in the way of guidance in various southern schools, as well as gain further 
insight into the tremendoua need for effective guidance programs in every * 



school. 
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suMM/my 

P. Bertrand Phillips 
Conference Chairman 
Dean of Students, Tuskegee Institute 

The ■workshop on Vocational and Occupational Guidance in the Sixties 
and Seventies, sponsored hy G?uskegee Institute, the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Manpower, Automation, and Training, extended over a period 
of t-wo days. May 8-9; 1984. Participants, representing 85 schools in 75 
cities and counties, were involved in aideacposed to a series of speeches, 
panels discussions, reports, group discussions, and question and answer 
sessions all designed to provide an exchange of ideas as well as a source of 
information concerning resources available for use in guiding, advising, and 
counseling southern youths in the area of occupational and vocational choices. 

A brief outline of the contributions made by our major Speakers and 
panelists indicates the strong feelings expressed by Mr. Samuel Danley of 
the Bm’eau of Enployment Security and Mr. Hugh Ryals, Assistant to the 
Regionsil Administra'fcor for the same bureau concerning the duties of the local 
employmeint services in connection -with schools. They indicated that these 
agencies! were bound by their commitments with the federal government to ren- 
der serT/lce to all schools regardless of race; that if services that one 
feels should be offered are not, then he has a legitimate resourse, first to 
‘the regional administrator and then to the Bureau of Eaployment Security 
Office in Washington. Reference -vTas also made by Mr. Danley amd Mr. Ryals 
to the two-day training course designed to facilitate the administration of 
such tests as the GATE. 

G. B. Bagdon brought the true perspective of the program into focus 
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wi'fch a "VQTy clear presenta'fclon about the changing Job market and the increas* 
ingly hi^ level of skills needed as we move ahead in the 6o*s and 70* s. He 
indicated quite clearly that the blue collar unskilled Job is declining at 
a vexy fast rate and the white collar skilled-technical and professional 
Jobs will continue to increase over the next few years* In addition, he 
mentioned the fact that there are a number of materials available from the Bureau 
of labor Statistics that will assist counselors and principals* Many of these 
materials are free and shoiild be secured by participants who are not already 
utilizing th^* Through the utilization of audio-visual aids during his pre- 
sentation, Mr. Bagdon i^s able to give us a pretty-clear-cut picture of the 
labor situation of the region as well as the nation. 

Mr. Howard lockwood, who is the Administrative Coordinator for Plans 
for Progress, gave us an inside view on what is happening with the Federal 
Government’s attempt to get big business and industry to do the kind of Job 
they should have been doing over the last thirty years. That is, to enploy 
persons on the basis of their quality, and on the basis of their skill, 
rather than on the basis of their color. Employment according to qualification 
and skill is now being done to a great degree. I would Just like to back 
that up by saying that in my work with the Urban league in New York, I 
eiiperiences situations wherein there were calls for openings that we were Just 
unable to fill. We called almost every Negro college in the country and many 
high schools across the coiantry attempting to find a teacher, principal, co\in- 
selor, or someone who would be willing to fill some of these openings. These 
positions needed to be filled by someone who had that particular background 
and we could not find them in the open labor market. We find the same thing 
true here in Tuskegee in our Placement Office* We have so many requests for 
©tir students, especially our top students aisd we Just cannot fill them. Mr. 1 
Lockwood attempted to point out to us from the viewpoint of the Plans for 
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Progress Program that this is the truismi that many opportunities for prepared 
persons exists even thou^ some of the large business concerns are not doing 
everything they should* 

Miss Hose Terlin^ representing the Women's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor > presented a vezy clear view of some of the opportunities available 
for vomen and of the fact that such opportunities are really e^^anCULng* 

Both she and Mr* Bagdon talked about the fact that whether a woman is mar* 
ried or not, before long she will be working, and that she should be pre- 
pared* Our girls should no longer prepare for the MRS* Degree alone, but 
should be prepared for many career possibilities* She also mentioned the. fact 
that the executive secretary positions are available across the country, 
sometimes paying much more than professional jobs* For instance, the Ford 
Foundation wanted to hire three secretaries to type and take dictation at 
the fastest level, and they had to be able to administer a certain aspect 
of that area; they were locking for Negroes among others to fill these 
positions* They could not find anyone at the top position that they wanted at 
that time— white of Negro* 

Mr* Eachal brought home to us in a very important and heart-warming 
fashion some of the concerns that we always talk about in tezms of counselors, 
principals, and teachers thinking about the community as a part of the school 
rather than the school as being a part from the community* He also indicated 
to us that if we were able to get into the community, or if we did get in the 
community, we would be doing a much better job for our youngsters because we 
would get to know the business people; we would get to know the industries; 
and we would get to know what opportunities are open for placement, and wotild 
therefore be in a better position to develop programs that would eventually 
lead to these students having greater opportunity than they have now* 

Mr* Chapin, in his presentation last evening was mainly telling us 
that we no longer have to be afraid of being Negroes in this world* And we 
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must get this acayoss to our youth, that the statistics show that even though 
we are still the most discriminated against group in the nation, opportuni- 
ties are opening up and that it is important for us now that all arms of 
the government are hehind us. We are beginning to move in the direction 
wherein the counselor, principal, and the teacher must serve as effective 
role models for our youngsters. 

Dr . Johnston discussed motivation in terms of program and in terms of 
the social problems in the community. He described some very interesting 
programs that are going on across the country. Dr. Johnston stressed the 
fact that because of the social problems that our youngsters have, we have 
to be able to really understand them. We can then work effectively with 
special programs. But to simply put the special programs into action and not 
to have anything else behind them could create serious consequences. I think 
those of you who know about some of the programs inWew York will agree with 
him that some of them are very good; others are just programs without any 
involvement and without any commitment. 

Our last speaker, Mr. Eli Cohen, suggested that counselors really 
ought to be able to define what they are doing and tell why they are doing 
it; that they ou^t to be able to determine what goals they are seeking 
He also suggested that we ou^t to be flexible enough in our school situa- 
tion to really provide for the youngster *s needs. MT. Cohen indicated that 
it doesn^t do any good just to recognize our responsibility and to do nothing 
about it. I think the question was asked, "How do you actually do something 
about it if your administrator or your superin uendent decides that it can*t 
be done?" I don't think we can get the answer in this conference, but I do 
think there are uays and things which may be done. I would like for all of 
us to be able, at some other time, to discuss this because I do think, re- 
gardless of how a superintendent is, there are certain ways of getting a good 



program across without necessarily going up and saying, ”Here is roy resig- 
nation,” hut, incidentally, this may he necessary in some cases. 

The person across the country, especially in the South are repre- 
sented at this conference* We are much more confident now than we have ever 
been allowed to feel, and it is not so important for a superintendent— and 
most of the superintendents are white— in this day and age to say, "Yes, that*s 
my hoy*” It is much more important for him to say, ”That fellow is doing a 
darn good job and that’s why I want to keep him*" If he doesn’t want to say 
it— hut wants to say the other thing— I am sure than any one in this room 
now and many who are not in this room, can find a job some place else across 
the country* It is like Mr. Radial said yesterday, you have to he willing 
perhaps to leave the immediate area and it may he a real sacrifice* This is 
one of the things we must do in addition to having our youngsters saofifice* 

We may also have to sacrifice as a group in terms of moving forward* 

Mr. Cohen said one other thing that I think is very important; he 
stressed the fact that many of us stress and that is, let us participate as 
fully as we can in all the civil rights actions that we need to, hut let 
us participate in another part of the civil ri^ts action— that of becoming 
prepared to take advantage of the opportunity when it aridves* 

The grass-roots reports were wonderful, I think, in spite of the 
fact that participants received their information late. It is for this reason 
that they were not able to present as many of the creative programs that they 
are developing and they they would like to have presented. 

Mrs* Bell of Saint B3mo mentioned a research program that probably 
most of us either are doing or could do, and that is a research program re- 
lated to our own students* This program did not cost a lot of extra money, 
hut it did give the school seme very real insight into some of the programs 
that could he developed, especially in the area of the dropout* It also gave 



US ideas about what we could do iu regard to utilizing local funds« 

I shall not atteni^t to relate all the iniformatlon gained frosn the 
evaluation sheets to you except to say that most of the conmients indicated 
that the conference was helpful to all participants and will be helpful to 
them as they go back to their schools. They also indicated that they would 
like at least three or four days for the conference on a much lighter schedule.. 
I think that the comooittee that met last night had some very fine ideas which 
we will utilize as part of the final report. The ideas related to hoif we can 
do things really came out in the discussions last night, and I think that 
when they are received in the final report, the participants will.. bo very 
hajpy with them. 

• I 

In speaking of the final report, I would like to make tso very brief 
suggestions. One is that it seems to me, from talking with persons present 
at the worksh^^fp, that we can do something in addition to just returning to 
our own particular schools and to a job. It seems to me that there is a 
type of relationship that has been developed further if we are unselfish 
enough to let it really become established. It will really provide a better 
program for all of us. Though I do not like too many ti^t 3snit organizations 
and am not suggesting a new one of any kind, I think it might possibly be 
-that in certain states or in a certain groirp of states, participant schools 
may want to do something special as a groi^. There are Hegra^eolleges in 
some states as well as white colleges that are now Integrated and are very 
interested in working with high schools, (Ei^ schools are not always inter- 
ested in working with each other.) If someone has an excellent idea, it seems 
that there ou^t to be a loosely formed committee that could hear it and, on 
behalf of the whole groi^, wri^e some of the foundations which may 
finance such a project. Many foundations are interested in providing 
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money for such programs, hut not necessarily for individual schools or col- 
leges. Qhey are Interested in providing money if a group of schools or a 
group of colleges are working together. They gave about fifteen thousand 
dollars to a group very recently that did this same thing. I'm dust sug- 
gesting this as one idea that may he developed hy any school or group of 
schools. 

Ths second one is this: that if we are going to get anything out of 
this at all, I thlxik we have to take time and really look at ourselves, 
first as individuals and see Just where we are amd how we really stand. 

Then we should look at our school systems and see where we stand, and then 
begin to shape our programs. 

As the title "Vocational and Occupational Guidance in the Sixties 
and seventies" indicates, the planners of this workshop were looking hope- 
fully toward the future, realizing that we have a real task to accomplish 
if our youngsters are to become all that they are capable of being, and that 
it is through the assistance of competent and well-informed teachers, coun- 
selors, and principals that this goal can be reached. I certainly hope that 
this conference has helped to provide its participants with a clear and more 
comprehensive picture of the opportunities in the world of work, and that 
as a result, they are now better prepared to cops with this all-importcnt 
task. Thank you for your patience; this conferssace is ajourned. 



REMAEKS BY MR. ARTHUR CHAPIN 



Thank you very much. I don’t vant this to he an admiration society, 
hut affcer all -we are public servants, and ve try to do vhat ine believe to 
he best for all Americans. I vould like to say, hovever, althou^ Mr. Mort 
Levine is not in the audience, or, if he is, I vish he wDuld stand— Mr. 

Levine is one vho is responsible for the major programs in research in the 
Office of Automation, Training, and Retraining. I wuld like to Just say that 
in terms of accomplishments of the Department in broad responsibility of the 
Manpower Development Act, it is because of its vital concern, and particularly 
because of the vital concern of civil servants like Mr. Levine that ve can 
have the maximum utilization. I think you ought to kno*^ that it is through his 
efforts and through the efforts of the Department of Labor that ^ have been 
able to contract -with the National Science Foundation in order to determine 
what college graduates are doing. We have formulated a questionnaire which 
will be sent to some thirty thousand prospective itoy and June graduates, 

5,000 from the predominantly Negro colleges. tJhder this agreement with the 
National Opinion Research Corporation, which is a non-profit corporation in 
Chicago, we will attempt to find out the aspirations that college students 
and college graduates have. The immediate need for seeing such occupational 
information is being met by letters to these individuals and the opestionnalre. 
I might say to you that this, and the results of this, are largely due to the 
efforts— and I mean to the personal efforts— of Mr. Levine. 

I would hope that in the context of your going back to your schools, 
(the Department of Labor has put out a brochure which is known as "America is 
for Everyone") you will take one of these brochures with you. This is probably 
the last brochure in which you •td.ll find appropriate pictures of the former 
President of the United States— President Kennedy. In all of these brochures, 
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you will find Negroes who have succeeded. 

Thank you very much. This has heen a very inspiring conference. The 
Department of labor hopes to he able to contact you. If jrou feel that this 
has been worthKfhile, I am sure the Secretary of labor would like to hear 
from you. I am certain that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would also like to hear from you. Don’t be afraid to write to these officials 

because they, too, like to know what your thinking is in your region of the 
country. 
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APPENDIX A 




In writing for materials the following form is suggested: 



(qppxcial eetieehead op school) 



City, State 
Late 



Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 

Gentlemen: 

We would like to secure the following free materials as listed 
in the (name of source if available); or a list of free and/or 
inexpensive materials offered by your company (or organization:) 

SEECIPy MATERIAIS LESIRED 

Thank you for your cooperation in assisting to enrich the curri- 
culum and counseling aspects of our school program* 

Sincerely, 



Stan Stancer 
Guidance Counselor 
(Name of School) 
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The following federal governmental agencies: 

!• U. S. Ihfoxmation Agency 
2. U* S. Copyri^t Office 

3« S« Department of Healthy Education and Welfare 

4. Library of Congress 

5« Watiooal Science Foundation 

6« U« S« State Department 

7* U* S* Department of Commerce 

8. U* S. Department of Labor 

9« U« S« Office of Education 

10* Si^erintendent of Documents 

U* S, Government Printing Office 



(Ally Washington 2^, D« C«) 



SEIECTED SOURCES 



Field Ekitexprises Educational 
Corporation 

Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 9 Illinois 

Miet3K3polltan Ufe Insurance Co* 
Educational and Health Division 
Hew York, New York 

Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 
Washington 2^, D* C* 

Media Foundation^ Inc^ 

Room 3250 

120 Broadway 

New York 5> New York 

Scott Paper Company 
International Airport 
Philadelphia 13, Pa. 



Children's Book Cotincll 

175 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 

Sheaffer Pen Company 
Public Relations 
Dept. BD 

Ford Madison, Iowa 

National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 
43 West 57 th Street 
New York 19 , New York 

The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W, 
Washington, ^D. C. 20001 



Gebble Press 
1?1 W. 48th Street 
New York, New York 



Books on Exhibit, Inc. 

North Bedford Road 
Mb. Klsco, New York 

United Nations 

Foot of East 42nd Street 

New York, New York 

American Broadcasting Conpany 
Public Relations Department 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 

National Broadcasting Company 
Public Relations Department 
RCA Building - 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 

Information Directory Company 
200 West 57 th Street 
New York 19, New York 

National and International 
Professional Organizations 
constilt World Almanac for addresses 
and addltlnal information - 
e.g. American Medical Association 
American Bar Association 
etc. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
Career Information Service 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
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WORKSHOP 

ON 

VOCATIONAL AND CAREER GUIDANCE IE THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES 

(How High School Counselors Can Assist Students to 
Succe^ssfully Enter Government and Industry) 

t 

I May 8-9> 1964 



OBTAINING SOURCE AND RESOURCE MATERIALS 



1. Career Planning I4aterials 

2. Social-personal Materials 

3. Responsihility: Individual and Cultural 

4. Use of Leisure Time 

In making requests for the free materials, the following 
directions should he followed: 

1. Write your request on official school stationary. 

2. Be siure to make it clear that you are an official 
member of the school. 

3. If any item has an identifying number, he sure to 
include it. 

4. Do not he alarmed if everything you request does 
not come. The list of materials changes; materials 
go out of date and are replaced hy new items. 



HIGHLY RECOMMENDED SCURCS 

1. Educator *s Guide to Free Filmstrips . $6,00 

2. Educator * s Gui^e to Free Films . ^^.00 

3. Educator *s Guide to Free Science Materials . $6.25 

4. Educator *s Guide to Free Social Studies Materials. $6.75 

5. Educator’s Guide to Free Tapes . $5*75 

6. Educator * s Guide to Free Guidance MaterlsQ.s . $6.50 

Order from: Educators Progress Service 

Randolph, Wisconsin 



DESCRIPTIOH OP OCCUPATIOML AI© CAREER GUIDANCE 
ACTIVITIES IN THE PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



DESC5RIPTI0N OP OCCUPATIOML AM) CAREER GUIDAECE 
ACTIVITIES IN THE PARTICIPATING SCHOOIS 
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X. Displays 

a. Posters 
Charts 

c# Pocket holders of career psriphlets 

d» Occupational exploration kits^ college and university 
bulletins 

II. Homeroom discussions (student conducted) 

a. Special reports are assigned to pupils in the area of their 
interest. 

III. Individual Counseling 

a. Availability of Job opportunity 

b. Variety of Jobs 

c. Job requirements 

d. Negative and positive aspects of available educational 
opportunities 

IV. Student Evaluation 
a» General 

b. Specific 

c. Personality and interest appraisals 

d. Cumulative student records 

V. Activities 

a. Conferences 

b. Career Days 

c. Career Clubs 



d* Field trips 

e. Workshops 

f . Assembly programs 

g« Films 

h. Filmstrips 

i« Well articulated guidance programs from the ninth to 
twelfth grades with specific attention to future plans 
of students. 

0. Programs featuring representatives from Departments of 
labor and Industry and former students who have succeeded. 

k. Classes in occupational guidance 

1. Career books 



m. Interviews 



APPENDIX B 
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WORKSHOP 

VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES 



No> 1 iT;OOAM NEWSLETTER May 1964 Vol. 1 



Welsome to Tuskegee Institute. We ore very pleased this morning 
to greet the one hundred and seventy delegates; with thirty more 
expected this afternoon and another thirty tonif^t or tomorrovr morning. 

This is the first in a series of newsletters and announcements 
that will he distributed during the Conference. If you have any 
announcements or special messages please contact the Infomiation Desk 
in the lobby of Willcox Hall. In one of his messages to Congress and 
the American people, the late John P. Kennedy said; 

"Our p*'w*£Tess as a nation can be no swifter than our 
progress in education. 

"Our requirements for world leadership, our hopes for 
economic gro^rbh, and the demands of citizenship itself 
in an era such as this, all require the maximum develop- 
ment of every young American’s capacity." 

One of the objectives of this Conference is to assist principals, 
counselors, homeroom teachers and classroom teachers as they work with 
the young of this era. The highest personal social and intellectual 
development of each young person in the States represented is the 
prime goal of this Conference. 

It is hoped that the Conference will provide principals and 
guidance counselors with a clear and more coirprehensive picture of 
the opportunity in the work world of the sixties and seventies. 

This Conference is co-sponsored by Tuskegee Institute and the 
United States Department of Labor, Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training. It will be a work conference and we hope that all persons 
participating wi3Ll benefit. The hours are long but the inspiration 
is of a most creative and qualitative nature. 

As of the last official count at 5:00AM, May 8th, 230 persons 
were pre-registered with 210 expected to attend the first session. 

At that time, the total breakdown of figures was as follows; 
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KWM. JUHIOR SEKIOH 



smojE 


SCHOOIS 


CITIES 


ENROLLMEINT 


miE 


FEMALE 


CUSS 


CLASS 


Ala 


35 


31 


30,737 


15,166 


15,571 


4,002 


6,892 


Ark. 


2 


2 


856 


46i . 


397 


84 


68 


Fla. 


8 


8 


8,956 


'^,359 


'^,597 


2,109 


1,720 


Ga. 


'14 


12 


9,952 


4,906 


5,046 


2,010 


1,423 


]ja. 


10 


8 


9,220 


4,208 


5,012 


1,789 


1,270 


S. C. 


11 


11 


lltjOto 


6,891 


7,149 


2,424 


1,725 


Tenn. 




3 


S ,9 h 7 


1,405, 


1,542 


753 


626 


Total 


85 


75 


76;710 


37,396 


39,314 14,001 13,724 
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GROUP REPOROS 

®ie following concepts were developed by the gro\;gDs: 

1. Doors are being opened to Negro youth and it is quite 
necessary that schools should guide young people into 
good academic preparation so that they will have a 
broad education in order that colleges and training 
institutions can do a better Job. 

2. !To give young people new hope, and new Job oppor- 
eunlties, with no barriers, the Job is his through 
education. 

3* The Inportance of relating subject matters to the 
world of work in all of our teaching. 

4. Direct effective learning is still the most important 
thing that takes place in classrooms. 

5* It is important that the area of testing be con- 
sidered; but it should not be the whole concept of 
the program. 

6. There should be the recognition of the imperative 
need for effective motivation of Negro youth, 
parents, school personnel) and other agencies. 

7* How administrators, teachers, and counselors can 
suoceesfully aeslst students in vocational and 
occupational pursuits in this decade. 

8. There should be greater emphasis placed on academic 
achievement; and better background preparation. 

9* All counselors should acq,ualnt themselves with their 
local enployment agencies. 

The group thinks that the following ideas should^^ incorporated in- 
to Saturday *s schedule: 

1. There should be a change in structure. 

2. There should be pre-planning by grass-root groups 
reporting to eliminate duplication. 

3* The importance of utilizing up-to-date information 
from the world of work. 
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4. More information about an adequate testing program 
is needed; along with some of the schools coming 
together. 

5 . Motivate the student and teacher to realize the 
inportance of ..testing. 

6. There should he a tour of the Institute; to give 
thecnew and past visitors a chance to observe 
the campus growth and development. The schedule 
was too full with little time for this extra 
activity. 

best points derived from this conference thus far: 

1. Statistical information. 

2. Teach the children the basic skills of education 
(reading; writing, and arithmetic) . 

3 . A concept of the functioning role of a counselor 
whereas it was previously thought that a counselor's 
role was entirely centered around testing. However, 

it was further indicated that more information should 
be given on the role of counseling . 

4. There is a / 'shortage of counselor. More training 
institutes should be set up. 

5» All efforts should be made to keep youngsters in 
school. 

6. High school career should be continued because it is 
helpful in later years. 

T« Many career opportunities are available if our youth 
have the essential skills. 

8. Guidance should be accepted as a total part of the 
school program. 

9» Teachers have a tendency to fear guidance. 

10. Prepare to live and work in an integrated society. 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION SHEET 



I. GENERAL SESSIONS 

The workshop made available materials so badly needed for 
principals and counselors' to do better jobs in their communities. 

Clearly stated in concise manner the purposes of the workship. 

Thsse of us attending the conference were stimulated, by the 
many challenges of the times in guiding our pupils in the various 
aspects of development. 

A clear picture of the Negro yough today in a mechanized and 
technological world. 

Additional motivation for the stimulation of greater student 
effort as well as greater determination for increased identification 
of vocational- aptitude in students. 

His challenge to prepare, be willing to work and accept the 
responsibilities for opportunities to serve in a field that is free 
of race barriers. 

Hr SMALL GROUP SESSIONS 

Some of the praticipants used unnecessary time talking on . 
subjects not necessarily related to this conference. 

There seemed to be a tendency for many members to discuss their 
own experiences, rather than the defined goals. 

Some members of the group were not aware of the purpose of these 
sessions and some members were trying to find out how they were to 
be fitted into groups since some were not counselors. 



WORKSHOP 

or 

VOCATIONAL AND CAREER GUIDANCE IN THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES 



(How Hi^ School Counselors Can Assist Students to 
Successfully Enter Government and Industry) 

May 8-9> 19^^ 



EVALUATION SHEET 



!• General Sessions 

A. Did the sessions reflect careful 
planning? 

B* Did the sessions present th4 type 
of information that was on a level 
that would meet your particular needs? 

C. Were the panel pre'6entations pre- 
sented in such' , a , that to provide 
helpful information? 

D. Do you feel tiiat,the purposes of 
thh workshop were outlined in a 
clear and coA'cise mahner? 

Please comment; 

E. Was the information presented rele- 
vant to the stated purpbfefe^ of the 
workshop? 

P. In your personal opinion were the 
purposes of the workshop fulfilled? 

G. Do you have a better understanding 
of the problems of vocational and 
occupational guidance nationally 
and in your particular area as a 
result of the workshop? 

H. Do you feel that the reactors did 
the type of Job that was escpected 
of them? 



Yes No 

Yes No 
Yes No 
Yes No 

Yes No 
tes No 

Yes No 
Yes No 



Partially 

Partially 

Partially 

Partially 

Partially 

Parlilally 

Partially 

Partially 
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I. Do you feel that the luncheon speakers 
assed to the conference? 

"What do you feel were their most 
Important contributions? Please 
comment. 



Yes No Partially 



II. Small Group Sessions 

A. Was enough time allotted to these 



meetings? 


Yes 


Wo 


Partially 


B. Did the group have a clearly defined 
plan for getting its work done? 


Yes 


Wo 


Partially 


C. Was too much time spent in discuss- 
ing irrelevant matters? Comment. 


Yes 


Wo 


Partially 


D. Was there a tendency for a few 

members to monopolize the discussion? 
Comment. 


Yes 


Wo 


Partially 


E. Did the chairman atten 5 )t to work 
with the group to create an atmos- 
phere so that every one would have 
a chance to participate? 


Yes 


Wo 


Partially 


P. Were the purposes of the small 
group meetings accomplished? 


Yes 


Wo 


Partially 



G. Do you feel that you gained the 
information necessary to assist you 
to do a better job in the future? 

III. Personal Reactions 



Yes Wo Partially 



Reacting to the conference as a whole, 
would you rate it as 

Excellent [J’ Good [^J Pair Poor /~7 

Relating to the general discussions, 
would you rate them as 

Excellent Good Pair Poor 
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Relating to the small group meetings, 

■would you rate tham as 

BxoeUent Good £_/ Fair Poor l__J 



Relating to printed materials, 
would you rate them as 

Excellent / / Good 



!~f Fair t 7 Poor HI 



A. Please comment on the entire workshop. 



B. Please comment on the general sessions. 

C. Please comment on the small group sessions. 



IV. List your specific suggestions for improving the next workshop. 



b. 
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V. List one or two schools which you would like to have invited to 
a 1965 workshop. 



VI* Additional comments. 



Name 

School 

City 







State 



APPEKDIX C 
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QUESTICmiSE 

^is Q.uestionnaire is designed to evaluate aspects of the Vocational 
Conference held at !Pushegee Institute, May 1964* 
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Name 



School 



Name and position of person attending conference ^hooi 



I. 



d N 






1. tore special programs teen designed to involve parents and 

the comimmity in your vocational and oceupatio- v guidance activities 
as a result of the conference at Tustegee? 

,-M 33?S 

Yes Ho /— 7 To sane degree 

Comment s 



2. Itove there been any modifications in the ooxinseling and special 

* organizational patterns Implemented in your guidance program? 

*° / / To some degree 



Comment: 






plans been made your sdiool as a result of the conference 

re-training and re-evaluating of personnel in the area of 
vocational guidance? 

CD £Z7 To sane cU 



Comment: 



4. Have att^ts been made to provide additional access to and utiliza- 
tion of study materials and equipment and present instructional 
eq'^ment and guidance materials? 

rM. 4^ oo/. 

CD yes ^ 



CD Ho 



/ / To sane degree 



Comment : 
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5. Have special programs *been designed to develop vocational and 
occupational education in counseling adapted specifically to 
the needs of the children witMn your school and area? If so, 
describes 

5% 2rfo 15i 

/ / Yes / ' / No 1 To some degree 



6. Ifeve you made any efforts to secure and utilize infoimative 
materials regarding a greater variety of occupations? 

/ Yes / / No / / To some degree 



Comment: 









7» Have any curricula cJianges been made in your school as a result of 
the conference? 

23 ^ 55 ^ 22 /« 

r^' / yes / ^ '/ Ho 






To some degree 



Comment: 



kJur«M <imi 



8. Have any special aspects been developed in the testing serv3.ces of 
your school since the conference? 

45 ^ yA 

/ 7 Yes / / Ho / 7 To some degree 



Comment: 



9« Have you corresponded with the Secretary of Labor and/or the 

Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare concerning the value of 
such conferences? 

10^5 

Yes [ZZI No r i To some degree 




Comment: 






10. Have special programs been designed by your school to identify and 
channel high and low ability students into areas consonant with 
their interests and abilities? 

3^0 IC^ 31^ 

Yes mZy / / To some degree 




Comment: 
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11. Have efforts teeM made to identify potential dropouts and to restore 
their interest in educational esjperiences, thereby increasing the 
holding power of your school? 

Vyh 15i 

7 Yes / ' / No / 7 To some degree 




Comment: 



12. Have follow-up studies been made in an effort to gain information 
concerning the success or failure of former students? 

a 

/ / Yes / ! Ho / / So some degree 

Comment : 



13* If the answer bo #12 is 3 ^es, has the resulting information been 
used advantageously to improve your guidance program? 

59iS 17?5 

dj ZZ No / 7 To some degree 

Coment : 



l4. Have increasing attempts been made to involve your students in the 
planning of guidance activities? 



C—I 



ZZI7 



/ / To some degree 



Comment: 
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WOBKSHOP 

On 

VOCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL GUIDAI^CE IN THE SIXTIES 

AND SEVENTIES 

(How High School Counselors Can Assist Students to 
Successfully Enter Government And Industry) 

May 8-9, 19^4 

Co-Sponsored hy Tuskegee Institute and U* S. Department 
of Labor, Office of Manpower, Automation and Training 



'^jr 



TtOOAM 



8:15 

9:00 



9tl5 



10:15 



Friday, May 8, 19^4 

Breakfast Tompkins Hall 

Institute Cafeteria 

Registration - Coffee Willcox Hall "A" 

Opening Assembly Presiding- Mr. P. Bertrand Phillips 

Conference Chairman 
Dean of Students 
faskegee Institute 

Greetings and Brief Remarks Dr. H» A. Nilson 

Director of Development 
Tuskegee Institute 

Panel: "The Role of the High School in preparing 

Students for Employment" 



Mr. Samuel Danley 
Bureau of Employoaent Security 
United States Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hugh P. Ryals 

Assistant to Regional Administrator 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Reactors 



Mrs. Carolyn Milam 
Counselor 

J. W. Darden High School 
Opelika, Alabama 



Alonzo Harvey, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute High 
School 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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10:30 

10:45 



11:15 



11:30 

12:15 

1:30 



2:00 

2:15 



3:15 

3:30 

3:45 



Discussion - Coniments 

"Career Outlook" Mr. Bruns’vrLck A. Bagdon 

Regional Director 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Reactors 



Mr. C. T. Smiley, Principal 
Booker T. Washington High School 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Mr. H. E. Pormey, Principal 
Ralph J. Bunche High School 
Woodbine, Georgia 

Discussion- Comments 



Lunch . ' 

"Business and Plans for P3i“0g: 



Questions - Comments 

Grass-roots Report 

f4r. James W. Luck, Principal 
C. A. Johnson High School 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Mr. Moses Smith 
Smackover Training School 
Smackover, Arkansas 



Tompkins Hall 

•ess" Mr. Houard Lockwood 
Administrative Co-ordinator 
Plans for Progress 
Washington, D. C. 



South Carolina and Arkansas 

lytrs. Lucille Whipper 
Bonds -Wilson High School 
Charleston Heights, S. C. 

Mr. Henry Wilkins, III 
Townsend Park High School 
Pine Bluff, Arnaksas 



Comments - Questions from floor 



Break 



Grass-roots Reports Louisiana and Tennessee 

Mrs. Nellrose R. LaPierre Mr. Ray 0. Wright 

Booker T. Washington High School Central High School 
New Orleans, Louisiana Calhoun, Louisiana 
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Mr. Andrew J. Mansfield 
Easter Toombs High School 
Delhi, Louisiana 



Mrs. E* M. Reynolds 
Holloway High School 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 



Mrs. Carlotta Watson 
Boofeer Washington High School 
Memphis, Tennessee 



Mr. Henry H. .Sims 
Bridgeforth High School 
Pulaski, Tennessee 



Comments - Questions from floor 



5:00 "Opportunities for Women in the SlJities and Seventies" 

Miss Rose Terlin 
Women’s Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 

5:30 Comments - Questions for Floor 

5:^5 "The College Placement Office and the High School" 

Mr. Anthony Rachal 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Placement Officer 
Xavier University 
Hew Orleans, Louisiana 

6:15 Comments - Questions from Floor 

6:30 Break - Rest Period 



Dinner Tompkins Hall 

"Tasks for Today, Goals for Tomorrow'* Mr .Arthur A. Chapin 
Special Assistant .to the Secretary of Labor 

U. S . Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 



9:00 


Small Work Discussion Groups 
react to Days Events 


to Review, Relate and 


10:00 


Social Hour 


Patio - College Union 



Saturday, May 8, 1964 



7:00 AM Breakfast 



Tompkins Hall 
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7:k3 AM 



8:30 



8:45 



9:^5 

10:00 



10:45 



"Motivation: Realistic Approach by Schools in Urban 

and R\ 2 ral Conmunities in Relation to Employment" 

Dr. William Johnston 
Specialist in Counselor Preparation 
U. S. Office of Educa^tion 
Department of Heeilth, Education and /7elfare 

Washington, D. C. 



Reactors 

Mr. L. L. Ha^fbhorne, Principal 
Union Grove High School 
Marianna, Florida 

Grass-roots Reports 

Mr. William R. Martin 
Dillard Comprehensive H. S« 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Mrs. E. A. Dudley 
Washington Senior High School 
Pensacola, Florida 

Mr. Alonzo Epps 
Beillard-Hudson Senior H.S. 
Macon, Georgia 

Comments - Questions from floor 

Grass-roots Reports 

Mrs. J. S. Branche 

Tuskegee Institute High School 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Miss Bessie I. Freeman 
Hooper City High School 
Sayreton, Alabama 

Mr. Robert E. Richard 
Druid Hi^ School 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Comments - Questions from floor 



Mr. J. H. Stevens, Principal 
Holloway High School 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Georgia and Florida 

Mrs. Eloise J. Chabrea 
Howard W. Blake High School 
Tarnpa, Florida 

Sister M. Vincent 
Drexel Catholic High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. J. H. Smith 
Muscogee Area Vocational 
School 

Columbus, Georgia 



Alabama 

Mrs. Friendly Moore 
Westfield High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Mrs. Dorothy Bell 
St. Elmo High School 
St. Elmo, Alabama 

Mrs. Mabel L. Uhisenhunt 
Cobb Avenue High School 
Anniston, Alabama 







11:00 AM Recent Developments in Employment Trends for Youth" 

Mi*. Eli Cohen 
Executive Secretary 
national Committee on Employment of Youth 

New York, New York 



11:30 

11:45 

12:45 

1:45 



2:30 

2:45 

3:00 



Comments - Questions ^ 

Small Work Discussion Groups 

Lunch Tompkins Hall 



"Specific Action for the Future" - Panel 



Mr. Paul Ware, Principal- 
Westfield High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Mr. Page Talley 
Miami Senior High School 
Miami, Florida 

Mr. Sanford P. Bradhy, Principal 
Martha Schofield High School 
Aiken, South Carolina 

Comments - Questions 



Mrs. Gloria Mahorney, Counse' 
Burrell -Slater High School 
Florenca, Alabama 

Mr. Robert N. Perry, Princip? 
Walter L. Cohen High School 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Dr. W. P. Smith, Chairman 
School of Education 
Tusksgee Institute 



Summary P. Bertrand Phillips 

Final Remarks Arthin* A. Chapin 



3:15 



Refreshments 



Wlllcox Hall 



ROSTER OP RERSOHS AOMDING PULL COIUPERMCE* 



Adams, Henry V., Principal 
Morehouse High School 
Bastrop, Louisiana 

Adams, Mhrk, Counselor 
Perker High School 
Edgefield, South Carolina 

Alexander, William 
Instructor of Mathematics 
Morehouse High School 
Bastrop, Louisiana 

Ammons, Mrs. Alicia H. 

Acting Dean of Women 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Anderson, WeRoy, Principal 
Washington Senior High School 
Pensacola, Florida 

Barno, Phanes L., Instructor 
Bonds -Wilson High School 
Charleston Heights, S. C. 

Beard, Montgomery, Jr. 
Carver-Smith High School 
Colinubia, Tennessee 

Beasley, Moses, Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Bell, Mrs. Dorothy L. 

Counselor 

St. Elmo, Alabama 

Bell, G. S. Principal 
Trenholm Hi^ School 
Tuscumbia, Alabama 
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Bell, Herschel A., Sr. 

Principal 

Ralph J . Bunche Hi^ School 
Canton, Georgia 

Benson, Mrs. Elisabeth R. 

General Counselor 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Bernard, M. B., Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute Hi^ School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Bradby, Sanford B., Principal 
Martha Schofield High School 
Aiken, South Carolina 

Branche, Mrs. J. S., Coimselor 
Tuskegee Institute Hi^ School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Burks, A. A., Sr. 

Principal 

Bibb County Training School 
Centreville, Alabama 

Burton, M. L., Counselor 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Cabi*era, Mrs. Eloise J., Counselor 
Ho-iTard W. Blake High School 
Tampa, Florida 

Calhoun, Thomas L., Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute High School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Calloway, Samuel T., Principal 
St. Elmo High School 
St. Elmo, Alabama 



*Approximately 75 persons attended for certain sessions only 
and their names are not included due to the registration procediire. 



Callo-way, Samuel T., Frincipal 
St. Elmo High School 
St. Elmo, Alahama 

Canady, Robert L., Instructor 
Mary Johnson High School 
Franklin, Georgia 

Carter, Diirham E. 

Asst. Principal and Counselor 
Ridge Hill Higli School 
Ridge Spring, South Carolina 

Carter, Willie H. 

Teacher Counselor 

G. W. Carver High School 

Century, Florida 

Carter, Mrs. June B., Teacher 
Tuskegee Institute High School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Chambers, James R. 

Guidance Director 
Dillard Comprehensive H. S. 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

Chatman, Luke, Asst. Principal 
Sterling High School 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Clark, W. M. 

D. 0. Coordinator 

William H. Councill High School 

Huntsville, Alabama 

Cobb, James I,, Principal 
George Washington Carver H. S. 
Bessemer, Alabama 

Collins., Mrs. Ella J. 

House Advisor 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Coman, Mrs. Lela M. 

Counselor for girls 
Brighton High School 
Brighton, Alabama 



Conyers, Mrs. Vera S. 

Guidance Counselor 
Hutto High School 
Bainbridge, Georgia 

Cooke, J. D.p Guidance Counselor 
Booker Washington High School 
Montgomery, ‘ Alabama 

Cooper, Mrs. Katheryn, Counselor 
Sims Hi^ School 
Union, South Carolina 

Cox, James A., Counselor 
Walker County Training School 
Jasper, Alabama 

Danzy, Mrs. G. L. 

Therapeutic Dietician 
John Ac Andrew Hospital 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Davidson, Miss B. J., Counselor 
Bibb County Training School 
Centreville, Alabama 

Davis, Mrs. Mary E. 

House Adviser 
Tuskegee Institute , 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Dawkins, Walter L., Principal 
A. Speight High School 
Fort Gaines, Georgia 

Dixon, Mrs. Katie A., Instructor 
Q?uskegee Institute High School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Sister M. Donatus 
Assistant Principal 
Drexel Catholic High school 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Downs, S. J., Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute High School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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imdley, I'^rs. E. A., Counselor 
Washington Senior High School 
Pensacola, Florida 

Elsherry, Mrs. Ethel B. 

General Counselor 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Epps, Alonza Counselor 
Ballard-Hudson Senior H. S. 
Macon, Georgia 

Fields, H. G., Principal 
William H. Councill H. S. 
Huntsville, Alabama 

Pitts, Mrs. Mary A., Counselor 
John Essex H?.gh School 
Demopolis, Alabama 

Foster, Bryant, Principal 
T. V. McCoo High School 
Eufaula, Alabama 

Frazier, Mrs. Mae R., Counselor 
Appling County Consolidated 
School 

Baxley, Georgia 

Freeman, Mrs. Bessie I. 
Counselor 

Hooper City High School 
Sayreton, Alabama 

f 

Fuller, Mrs. Rosa A. 

Faculty Member 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Gaines, J. T., Principal 
Centred. High School 
Mobile, Alabama 

Garth, B. P., Principal 
Coppinville High School 
Enterprise, Alabama 



Garth, Mrs. G'wendolyn, Counselor 
Coppinville High School 
Enterprise, Alabama 

Gates, Miss Doris L., Counselor 

Haut Gap High School 

John*s Island, South Carolina 

Gibbs, Ite. Dorothy 
Guidance Counselor 
G. W. Carver High School 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Gibson, Mrs. B. H., Counselor 
T. V. McCoo High School 
Eufaula, Alabama 

Griffin, W. G. 

Guidance Director 
Risley High School 
Brxmswick, Georgia 

Grimes, Mrs. Alberta T. 

Head Coxmselor 
Sterling High School 
Greenville, South Carolina 

Harris, Mrs. Ophelia R. 

House Adviser 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Harris, Mrs. S. P. , Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute High. School 
Tuskegee Institute , Alabama 

Harris, Sylvester R. Jr. 

Cotinselor 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Harvey, Alonza, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute High School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Ha^wes, William, Guidance Counselor 
Hooper City High School 
Sayreton, Alabama 
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Hawld-ns, U. H., Principal 
East Depot Street High School 
LaGrange, Georgia 

Hawthorne, L. L., Principal 
Union Grove High School 
Marianna, Florida 

Hayes, I'^rs* Edna M. T. 
Principal 

Thomastowi High School 
Tallulah, Louisiana 

Hooks, Mlee Margaret Zi«. 
Counselor 

North Sumter High School 
York, Alabama 

Hudson, Mrs. Beatrice B. 
Counselor 

Pike County Training School 
P. 0. Drawer 83 i|- 
Brundidge, Alabama 

Hughes, McDonald, Principal 
Druid High School 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Jackson, Mrs. Virginia C. 
Counselor 
Sims High School 
Union, South Carolina 

Jefferson, James L. 

Counselor for Boys 
Brighton High School 
Brighton, Alabama 

Jeffries, Mrs. Harriette W. 
Instructor 

Tuskegee Institute High School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Johnson, Fred, Counselor 
Trenholm High School 
Tuscumbia, Alabama 

Keaton, I'4rs. Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute Hi^ School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 



Lee, Mrs. Juanita M., Counselor 
Fairfield Industrial High School 
Fairfield, Alabama 

LeiTis, W. H., Principal 
Burrell -Slater High School 
Florence, Alabama 

Lockhart, Verdree, Sr. 

Georgia State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Long, Arthur L. 

George Washington Carver High School 
Bessemer, Alabama 

Luck, James W., Teacher-Counselor 
C. A. Johnson High School 
Columbia, South Carolina 

McClain, I. T., Guidance Counselor 
Central High School 
Mobile, Alabama 

McDougald, Thomas J . , Principal 
Roulhac High School 
Chipley, Florida 

McNair, A. T., Counselor 
Central High School 
Neuman, Georgia 

Mahorney, 14rs. Gloria 
Counselor 

Burrell -Slater High School 
Florence, Alabama 

Mann, W. D., Sr., Principal 
Hutto High School 
Bainbridge, Georgia 

Mansfield, Andrew J. 

Esther Toombs High School 
Delhi, Louisiana 

Marshall, Preston H., Counselor 
Georgia Washington High School 
Mt. Meigs, Alabama 



Martin, Mrs, A. C., Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute Hi^ School 
Tuskegee Institute ,Alabama 

Martin, 

Guidance Counselor 
Burke High School 
Charleston, South Carolina 

Martin, William, Counselor 
G,W* Carver Hi^ School 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Martin, William R* 

Assistant Principal 
Dillard Comprehensive H,S# 
Port Lauderdale, Florida 

Mauldin, Miss Katherine L. 
Counselor 

A. Speight Hi^ School 
Port Gaines, Georgia 

Milam, Mrs, Carolyn R, 
Giiidance Counselor 
Darden Hi^ School 
Opelika, Alabama 

Mitchell, Miss Louise 
Counselor 

Tipton Hi^ School 
Selma, Alabama 

Moody, Albert M,, Principal 
Bethune Junior-Senior H,S, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Moore, Mrs. B.L. 

Guidance Counselor 
J.S. Wri^t Hi^ School 
Abbeville, SoTith Carolina 

Itoore, L.B., Principal 
J.S. Wri^t High School 
Abbeville, South Carolina 

Moore, Mrs. Friendly 
Guidance Counselor 
Westfield Hi^ School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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Moore, G.R., Counselor 
East Depot Street Hi^ School 
LaGrange, Georgia 

Moore, William P., Jr. 

Part-Time Counselor 
Eula D. Britton Hi^ School 
Rayville, Louisiana 

Morse, C.S., Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute Hi^ School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 



Monday ,Mrs. G. Elizabeth, Instructor 
Tuskegee Institute Hi^ School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Halls, Mr. A.P., Guidance Director 
West Hi^land Hi^ School 
Payette, Alabama 

Parker, Miss E3mira, Counselor 
Carver Hi^ School 
Columbus, Georgia 

Payne, R. L., Chairman 
Faculty Inservice Program 
Richwood, High School 
Monroe, Louisiana 

Perry, Robert H., Jr., Principal 
Walter L. Cohen Senior Hi^ School 
New Orleans, Louisnana 

Ramsey, Edward, Faculty Member 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Ransby, Felton J., Principal 
Mary Johnson Hi^ School 
Franklin, Georgia 

Redmond, Benjamin E., Counselor 
Robert Simalls lELgh School 
Beaufort, South Cai*olina 



Morton, W.E., Principal 
Darden High School 
Opelika, Alabama 



Reynolds, Mrs# E<iM#, Counselor 
Holloway Hi^ School 
Iforfreeshoro, Tennessee 

Richard, Robert E», Counselor 
Druid Hi^ School 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Richardson, Jacob R#, Principal 
Robert Smalls High School 
Beaufort, South Carolina 

Richardson, William C. 

Counselor 

Richardson Hi^ School 
West Monroe, Iiouisiana 

Rlchburg, Mrs, M, Craven 
Instructor 

Tuskegee Institute Hi^ School 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 

Roberson, Quincy L,, Counselor 
lucy laney Hi^ School 
Augusta, Georgia 

Robinson, Mrs. Annie W. 
Counselor 

Union Grove Hi^ School 
Marianna, Florida 
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RECOMEamTIONS 



The findings outlined in the conference follOTT-up reveal the need 
for expanded and more effective programs of vocational and occupational gui- 
dance. It is from this perspective that the follovslng recommendations are 
made: 



1. Schools should he encouraged to direct more energy tomrd de- 
tecting potential dropouts and restoring their interest in edu- 
cational experiences. 

2. The testing aspect of guidance ehould he utilized more extensively 
as a means of identif^ng high and low ability students and chan- 
neling them into areas consonant with their abilities. 

3. l^re follow-up studies should conducted for the purpose of dis- 
covering the strengths and wealmesses of former students, and the 
results should he used advantageously in the preparation of the 
current student population. 

4. Aspects of the guidance program should he geared toward assisting 
students in ascertaining and developing personal potentialities 
and in relating these to the kind of performance needed in cur- 
rent occupations. 

5* Greater responsibility should he taken by schools for preparing 
students to relate themselves appropriately to changing environ- 
mental opportunities and conditions. 

6. Greater efforts should he made to instill in youths the necessary 
desire, motivation, and determination to acquire those skills that 
will enable them to compete for jobs on the basis of qualifications 
albne. 

7. Greater efforts should be made by teachers to define the relation- 
ship between the subject matter taught in the classroom and life 
and the work-a-day world. 

8. Students should be exposed to a wider variety of information about 
the. availability of job opportvinities . 

9. An expansion should be made, wherever possible, to include a course 
in occupational information in the curriculum. 

10. Efforts should be made to adapt the vocational and occupational 
education to the. specific needs of the children in a particular 
school. 



11. Schools should^ “wherever necessary ^ provide for the proper re- 
training and re-evaluation of personnel in the area of voca» . 
tional guidance. 

12. !Ihere should he improved utilization of community, local, 

national resources in the vocational and occupational guidance 
of youth. 

13. Schools should establish and maintain a symbolic relationship 
with near-by industries in order to better prepare their stu- 
dents to meet the demands of employment in such industries. 

14. High School physical plants should include more provisions for 
the teaching of mechanical skills and trades. 

15* Longevity of trades and accessibility of current teaching aids 
and equipment should be criteria for the inclusion of trades 
in the curriculum. 

16. Greater student participation should characterize the planning 
phase of vocational and occupational guidance activities. 



